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AUCTIONS 

N1IQUE UK MUVERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street. London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
MILATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased tor 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
N ‘tHMSE DAYS of meaiocre cigarettes, try 
T.T.T. Magnums, specially blended for the 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE 
AND BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 








EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 

* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 

“‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 

court. Lift. ; 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 











PERSONAL 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
RiisT offers his ETCHINGS of Cotswold 
villages, country towns. Unframed, 2% gns. 
each.—F. S., 24. Waverley Road, Liverpool 23. 
OUGLAS GLASs, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20 Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
Be xcutsaman and SiS'TEK farming in Alverta 
would like tc hear of gentleman interested in 
farming in Canada. Willing to work on share 
basis; cattle, horses, hogs, poultry; grain. Good 
district near Calgary. Excellent shooting and 
fishing. Some capital required. Further par- 
ticulars from: LT.-COL. HOPKINSON, Gorsey 
Brow. Bury. Lancs. 
2£MUHIES of an intimate value can be 
obtained by portraits. They are painted 
from photographs in oils or water-colcurs or as 
miniatures on ivory. For preliminary sketches 
and estimates, please write to KETURAH 
COLLINGS’ PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 12a, Savile 
Row. London. W.1. 
Orrives (50), Shortly to be demobilised, having 
forestry training and good general knowledge 
of shrubs and garden layout, wishes to join firm 
of landscape gardeners, with object of permanent 
post-war emrloyment. South England or London 
district preferred.—Box 308. 
esT OF ENGLAND. W. Jd. ‘VtOLLEY & HILL 
(established 1902), Auctioneers and Valuers. 
Specialise in the careful preparation of Inven- 
tories and Valuations of Contents of Residences, 
for Probate, and Insurance.—58, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol. Tel. : 2562 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“A&A Lit ABUUT HORSE BRASSES,” guide and 
320 illustrations, 2/6, ‘‘Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,” 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/- 
“Horse Brass Collections No. 2,” 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,”" rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
—H. S. RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 
N'TIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 8141. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London. S.W.7. 
ARTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices; are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—%, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
Avo FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflet, which also tells how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL. Wanrenham. Towcester. 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gens. each. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B., RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
HARLES BARKER, Fireplace Specialist, 21, 
Carter’s Lane, Stratford-on-Avon, will gladly 
advise on Firevlace alterations for fuel economy. 
Coxe FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street. London, E.C.4. 
USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area, 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
19%, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Dmonps. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 



























































UHN PERRING, House Furnishers with over 
50 years reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 
also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD., Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel. : Kingston 3313/4), or any John 
Perring branch. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘“‘Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. oe 
NICKERBUCKER BKEKCHES are tne ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INLATURES. ‘Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
OW IS THE ‘TIME#, in order to be smart and 
warm during the approaching cold season, 
to have your heavier tailor-made garments 
Turned and Re-tailored. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Specialists 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Conversions, alterations, etc. Advice 
and estimate without obligation —SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, London, 
S.W.12. Tel.: Streatham 1600. 
NU&8SsE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel. 
Mayfair 1085. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Phone 1248. 
“@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB”’.. . In case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
near a fireplace or radiator pipés. If so, the 
fire-resisting packing may deteriorate. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24. Craven 
Street. Strand. W.C.2. or Tel. Gerrard 5859. 


EDDING AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS, China, 

Glass and the largest collection of fine 
antique Walnut (and other) furniture are to be 
found at THE GENERAL TRADING CO., (May- 
fair) LTD., 1, 3 & 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane 
(Piccadilly End), W.1. Gros. 3273. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER. Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by avpointment.—-Phone: EXETER 54901. 


OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 

merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
months (if necessary). Bread made with this 
flour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriage paid.—_DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


(UNLeareD PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English 
literature. There is no more delightful and profit- 
able reading, as you will quickly realize if you 
follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. The 
ideal guide to the best reading in the world. Free 
advice and Book from: Applications Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


















































LIVESTOCK 


DORABLE PEDIGREE PUPPIES. Sealyhams, 

Cockers, Dachshunds, Samoyeds, Retrievers, 
Alsatians, Wires, Corgis, others. Also cross- 
breeds. Any breed supplied.—GOSFORD KEN- 
NELS, 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry. Tel. 2162. 


ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND, a lovely young 

red Dog for sale to the ideal country home; 
most attractive; house and lead trained.—MISS 
K. CHEANEY, “ Brincliffe,’”’ The Headlands, 
Ketterinz. 











D™“Monns. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased tor cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
UTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 
post paid.—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
LTD., Dept. C.L., 5. Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Fors. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street. London, W.1. Mavfair 2325/6. 








OWER BROS, Stock Breeders, Farmers and 

Manufacturers. For Cattle, Pigs, Poultry and 
Appliances. Catalogue 1d. Proceeds to Rw .A.F. 
—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, near Brainiree, 
Essex. Phone Gt. Leighs 230. 


ORWEGIAN COLT FOAL FOR SALE.— 
Particulars from: FACTOR, Estate Office, 
Glen Tanar, Abovne. Aberdeer shire. 


ULLETS. PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6% months-old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements, 
Satistaction guaranteed.—FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Te] Chertsey 3252. 








ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, 8.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD H 


Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bed 


GARDENING 





BULBStorBowLSaridBORDERS. DAFFoOpis, 

Kins Alfreds, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin 
Helio, Grandee, Cheerfulness, Orange Phoeni; 
(Eggs and Bacon), Inglescombe double, Bonfire 


Medusa, Firetail, Tresserve, 
8/6 dozen. 
20/- 100. Glory of Lisse, White Lady; the 
Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 45/- 100; 6/- 
Mixed Narcissi, 25/- 


Croesus, 60/- 1): 
Pheasant Eye, Double White, Horacs 
Pearl, 


do; 
100. Muscari, Snowdrop, 


Bluebells, Aconites, 10/- 100. CROCUS, 50)- 11), 
HYACINTHS, 3/6 and 4/6 each. White Madonn, 
Lilies, 15/-, 18/- and 24/- dozen. Crown Imperials 
2/6 each. IRIS: Blue, White, Yellow and mixed, 
52/6 100; 6/6 dozen. TULIPS: Pride of Haarlem 


Bartigon, Farncombe Sanders, William 
Princess Elizabeth, Caledonian, Canada, 


Pitt, 
Clara 


Butt, Copeland, Mozart, Inglescombe Yelloy 
Inglescombe Pink, Zenobar, Macrophila Picotee’ 
P. de Ligny Astoria, Telescopium a.d Mixej 
Darwins, 45/- 100; 6/6 dozen. Prince o: Austria 
Fantasy, 9/- dozen. Kaiserkroon, Rhin. iand, 19. 
dozen. Garlic, 5/-Ib. List 1d. All carriage paiq 
—CHARI_.ES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 
GARVENS DESIGNED AND CONS’ UCTED, 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note ney 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (.f Chisle. 





hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKOLT, Kent. 





LL XNOBGANIT. the Organic Soil Dress ng which 

supplies abundant humus to the soil. Replaces 
stable manure and ensures the best res ults from 
future application of fertilisers, in t xe garden 
and on the farm. 1 cwt. bag, 9/6; % owt., §).. 


a 





Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


Lo’ DON. 





WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 


ST. JAMES’S PARK, 8.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ONDON WILTON HOTEL 


Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, Bath and 
Breakfast from 11/-. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Licensed. Night Porters. Victoria 2026/7/8. 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Sa.mon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
wate) in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 22/6 
daily Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 


ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telenhone No.: Marlow 15. 


IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcorne. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 











d prices for bulk orders for farm purposes 


or large areas. Prompt delivery.—Fur her par. 
ticulars from CORNISH FISH PI DUCTS 
(LONDON) LTD., Alexandra Dock, Kin: 's Lynn, 
Morr LAWN MOWER SPECIALIS’ 3. Now 

is the time to send your Motor Movver to us 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All wor! guarap. 





teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, :old, 


ex- 


changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Litt’> Albany 


Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 





AVING STONE. Quantity Old Lon«sn Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.— ‘VILLIs, 


24, Stilehall Gardens. Chiswick. Tel.: 3553, 
REE-STRAWSLKKY 





(or Strawove: ry-Kasp 


berry). Unusual hardy fruit from Fest Asia, 
Book your order now for spring delivery. ,Pot- 


grown plants, 4/- each; 40/- per dozen 


=~ J. 


MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Specialist in Rare Plants, 


Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 





V/BGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting, not you'!—wW. 


UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
ANTED, 
pediums.—B. THURSTON 
Nurseries, Dinas Powis, Glam. 





J. 





Orchids—Cymbidiums and Cypri 
& SONS, The 





FOR SALE 





BOSS GUN (No. 5183). Single trigger sidelock 


ejector. 
£150.—Box 310. 


Magnificent quality and condition. 





SUPs#RB 12-bore sidelock Hammerless Ejector 
made to special order by Smith Midgely 
(Bradford). Self-opening, selective single trigger; 


3? choke right barrel ; 


full choke left barrel. 


Weight 6 lbs. 12 ozs. £160. No offers. Superb 


condition.—Box 309. 





OLLECTION of FINE OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 


for disposal. It includes table silver 


and 


appointments, candlesticks, salvers, coffee pots, 


tankards, 2 tea services, etc. 
state and clear markings. Reasonable pri 


Will send for inspection.—LT.-COL. A. G. 


All in splendid 


ces. 
B. 


STEWART, O.B.E.. The Friars, Rochester. "Phone 
3160. 


Chath 





Teiephone No. Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON, Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf.and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel. 3337. 


ETERBOROUGH. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.. 214111. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for all 











Patrons. “Your Grace is welcome to our town 
and us.—Pericles.”’ 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE. 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 

A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 

and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 

Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 

Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 

Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 


NRIVALLED AS A HOLIDAY RETREAT. 

The Branksome Tower Hotel, in its wonder- 
ful setting of pine trees, offers all that the war- 
weary or business-jaded man could desire; a 
cuisine that is internationally famous; an 
excellent cellar and, above all, peace and quiet. 
Phone: Bournemouth4000.—BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL, patronised by Royalty. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 











AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. 
THAN STRING! Insulated, 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, 


CHEAPER 
waterproof; 


ete. 


55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6. 
clo STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C3, 





Four ONLY, 21-piece Tea Sets Coalclough Bone 
China. Suitable Christmas presents. 6 Gns. 


the lot. GILBERT, Eccles 
Chorley. 
UN, 12-BORE HAMMERLKESS by Greener 
sale. 
leather case and accessories. 
CRIDLAND, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 


‘* Highgrove,”” 








ton, 


for 


Action gold plated. Complete with 
120 Guineas.— 


Hoxour THE 5lst HIGHLAND DIVISION by 


wearing a real hand-knit Shetland Fair Isle 


Tartan Scarf and Beret Set, price 40s. per set 
1 coupon. Fair Isle Juliet Caps, 12/6 each 


and 


» 10 


coupons; Fair Isle Berets, 12/6 each, no coupons, 
Shetland Sheepskin Rugs, natural or dyed, £4 


each, no coupons. 


Satisfaction guaranteed oF 


cash and coupons refunded._The HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, MUIR OF AIRD, Benbeculs, 


Outer Hebrides. 





L“2* KNITS on own machine Men’s Socks, 5; 
Women’s country stockings, 7/6. Customers 


own 2- or 3-ply wool. 


Box 306. 


Please wind into balls 
before sending, and enclose stamp for reply. 





ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 


wide. Write 


for patterns. — DENHOLM 


TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire, 
IMOUSINE, 1938 PHANTOM III HOOPER, 





10,000 miles only. Stored since 1939 
serviced by Rolls Royce. Can be seen by appo 
ment. Apply : 
Cottage, Maidenhead. 





ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


and 
int- 


THE GARDENER, Longwood 


FFICER’S BROWN ANKLE BOOTS, Craig and 
Davies; almost new. Size 8%-9. £3; sent om 


approval; no coupons.—Box 305. 





INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St Peter St. Leading family hotel. Running 
water. Central heating. Facing own gardens. 
Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6gns. Garage. 
Write for ‘“‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.." Tel. 203111. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


Two YOUNG LADIES commencing pedigree 








WANTED 





ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 


Best prices given.—PEREZ, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 


Sarpet Spe clalists. 
(Between 


Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 27, New 


Bond 8t., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 





LYING OFFICER wishes to buy R.A.!. battle 


dress; height 6 ft.; chest, 42 in. 
Box 307. 





Dairy Goat Farm and Kennels, seek ti 
responsible person with thorough knowledge of 
crops, gardening and market garden produce 
growing, able to take charge of these branches; 
also take charge of 26 apres woodJand. Shooting 
an asset. Good salary with small bungalow, fuel, 





OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions. 
Sloane 12%. 


HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 


AGNIFICENT PULLETS, R.LR. x L.S., 21 

weeks, 26/6; 24 weeks, 30/- each. Prompt 
delivery, carriage paid. Terms, c.w.o., returnable 
crates 10/- extra.—AUSTIN’S POULTRY FARM, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 





bl etc., included. Future vosition and 
salary limited only by own ability. Farm 
situated in Durham Coynty, near border of York- 
shire, in easy reach of Durham, N 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 


State price— 


wanted for cash; also really good co! or AND 


Don’t, send, write first, SEFI, PEMBER™ ON 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominste: 





inster. __ 
GHOTGUNs. Wanted, hammerless eje: or suss 
of best quality; highest prices paid: send fr 


inspection and offer.—CHU: . Gur 


makers 


32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Le don. 
oad 





le. 
Darlington:—FENNY, The Larches, Sedgefield, 
Co. Durham. 
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. TLEY 
\ivection of Sir Frederick Heaton. GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
lovely part of the South Cotswolds. 4 miles from the ancient and picturesque town of Cirencester. 17 miles frorm Cheltenham 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
SEER. AND RANBURY ABOUT 906 ACRES 
and including 
ag RANBURY FARM, a fine 
e : “4% ~=old Cotswold Manor House, 
wie with 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
FS Walled Garden. 320 Acres. 


ASHBROOK MANOR 
FARM, with Superior Resi- 
dence (2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms), ample buildings, 
483 acres. Vacant Possession. 
BETTY’S GRAVE FARM 
of 75 ‘Acres. 
FOUR ATTRACTIVE a ; : ; 
RANBURY FARM HOUSE RESIDENCES. MANOR FARM, ASHBROOK (RIGHT END OF BUILDING ONLY) 

inbury Cottage,” ‘‘The Old Malt House,”’ ““The Old Pack Horse House,” and “Old Manor Farm House,” all in the famous “Cotswold” architecture 

tone, of moderate size, in delightful surroundings and with gardens and paddocks. Main electricity to every house. Water from Estate supply. 
Hunting with the V.W.H. (2 Packs). 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 8 LOTS locally at an early date. 

Solicitor: Arthur G. Dennis, Esq., 15, Curzon Street, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester and Fairford. 

srs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Auction Particulars in course of preparation (price Is.). 








On behalf of the Personal Representatives of the late Philip E. Hill, Esq. 


SILWOOD PARK, SUNNINGHILL 


Sunningdale and Ascot Stations 14% miles. Windsor 5, miles. London 23 miles. 


THE MANSION, which is 
at present under requisi- 
tion, is well planned, con- 
venient and extremely well 
fitted. 
It stands over 200 ft. above 
sea level on sand and gravel 
soil, facing South-east, and 
is approached by two drives, 
each with a lodge at entrance. 
The residence, which is con- 
structed of brick with stone 
dressings and tiled roof, is 
beautifully seated in a fine 
old deer park and contains : 
Halls, 5 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 32 bed and 
dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms. 


FOR SALE with about 80 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £17, 500 inc uding TIMBER 


View by confirmed appointment only. Further particulars of the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; or Messrs. HE -W E rl @ LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford. (19,740) 


Companies’ electric light, 

gas and water. Central 

heating. Telephone. Main 
drainage. 


Ample stabling and garage 
accommodation with a flat of 
5 rooms over for chauffeur. 
THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS are remarkable 
for a choice collection of 
specimen trees. Fernden 
Hard Tennis Court. Lily 
Pool. Rose and Flower Gar- 
dens, Shrubbery, Japanese 
Gardens. Range of glass- 
houses. Parkland (now partly 
ploughed up). 




















By Direction of the Owner, T. Dunwoody, Esq. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND EASTBOURNE 


Close to East Grinstead, Horley and Three Bridges. 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES Comprising 


THE HORNE PARK ESTATE, NEW CHAPEL, SURREY, OF 738 ACRES 


8 FARM HOLDINGS—Horne Park Farm, Glen Farm, Willets Farm, East Park Farm, Kingswood Farm, Branford Farm, 
Cherrytree Farm, Highfield Cottages and Land. 


BARNS BRANFORD, a 

restored half-timbered house 

of Tudor period, 2-3 reception, 

6 bed, 2 bathrooms, double 

garage (2 rooms over). Range 

of 4 loose boxes. 11 Acres. 
For occupation. 


EAST PARK, with 3 recep- 
tion, 5 bed, bathroom, garage, 
stable. Detached cottage. 
Walled garden and paddock. 
SEVERAL COUNTRY COT- 
TAGES, POST OFFICE, 
OLD VILLAGE’ HALL, 
@LEN FARM ; Woodlands. 


tS op !ingioll baat! 24, 





BARNS BRANFURD 
Accommodation Fields, many frontages with services and parts town planned for future development. 
Practically the whole is let and produces a total rental of about £1,400 p.a. (low outgoings). The Property is. well maintained. 
‘or SALE by AUCTION as to the Northern Section of about 500 Acres, first in one block and if not so sold then as to the 
whole Estate in 24 Lots, locally at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. Morrison Hewitt & Harris, Reigate. land Agents: Messrs. Marten & Carnaby, 23, Church Street, Reigate. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Auction particulars in course of preparation, Is. 





ae gale 3774 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, .W.1 Gutiutin Wedn kenten 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER 3 LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


MID-SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE - 


4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 maids’ bedrooms, 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
STABLING FOR 5 CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
5 ACRES 








Rien ae 





2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 


Apply : 





JACKSON Stops & StTaFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL VALE OF WHITE HORSE | BETWEEN 


Swindon 5 miles. Cricklade 4 miles. | CIRENCESTER AND FAIRFORD 
THE HOLDCROFT ESTATE In a quiet small Cotswold village. 


BLUNSDON ST. ANDREW, WILTS CHARMING STONE-BUILT COUNTRY 


Consisting of PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE AND PARK, 2 EXCELLENT FARMS, RESIDENCE 
MARKET GARDENS, 2 PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 22 COTTAGES. GARDENS 
AND ALLOTMENTS. Comprising in all some 


290 ACRES | CLASS ORDER. 














producing a gross income of about 


£840 PER ANNUM Main electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD, PADDOCK WITH AMPLE 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold OUTBUILDINGS. 
AS A WHOLE or in LOTS by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, in 3 7 
conjunction with EDWARD H. FERRIS at THE GODDARD is ae ABE 


ARMS, SWINDON, on NOVEMBER 15, 1944. 


3 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lee, Bolton & Lee, 1, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), . - 8 
; and 1, Bath Road, Swindon, and as above. . ‘ Details of Sole Agents: JacCKSON STops, Land Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





SUSSEX COAST ABOUT 12 MILES 


London 50 miles. Station 1 mile. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX 
RESIDENCE 


BUILT OF BRICK AND TILED, WITH PLEASING 
ELEVATIONS AND COMMANDING PLEASANT 
VIEWS. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Modern offices with 
every convenience. Main electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT OUTBU ye D- 
INGS. 5 COTTAGES. WELL-KEPT LAWNS AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. SMALL FARMERY. 


IN ALL 40 ACRES FOR SALE 
POSSESSION MARCH, 1945 
Inspected and recommended by JACKSON STOPS AND 


STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Mayfair 3316/7.) 
































OF GREAT CHARACTER, TASTEFULLY MODERNISED AND IN FIRST- 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with fitted basins), bathroom, etc. Good dome:tic 

















eae WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 
SURREY. Near DORKING | ASCOT, BERKS 


25 miles from London. On high ground with lovely views. On high wl etek . Al t adioint 1 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 150 ACRES | ee ee ee 
WITS SGOGRRAIE Ede conan | A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 








en ah a ee 


8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 aceaahians rooms. 
ain services, Fitted b basins. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2-3 CABS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS ABOUT 
4 ACRES’ FOR SALE. 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. Ample staff accommo- 
dation. Main services. Central heating ti:roughout. Stabling. Garage and farm 
buildings. 2 lodges. 8 cottages. Well matured pleasure grounds adorned by 
magnificent old trees. Stone-paved terrace walks. Wide-spreading lawns. Italian 
garden. Rose garden. Covered tennis court. Bowling.green. Woodland walks skirting 
the park. Walled kitchen garden. Range of modern a. Vegetable garden. 
Model dairy. The whole property exten: 
ABOUT 150 ACRES REEHO OLD FOR SALE 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WARWICKSHIRE 


WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 100 ACRES 
Standing about 300 ft. up, facing due South, with an attractive view 
over the Park, the Residence is built mostly of stone, with a slated 
roof, the main portion dating back to 1698. It is in good order and 
contains some beautiful old pine panelling and an exceptionally fine old oak 
staircase. Hall, 4 reception, 9 principal and 8 secondary bed, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Co.’s electricity and water. Independent 
hot-water system. Telephone. Septic tank drainage system. Stabling 

for 13. Garage for 5 cars. Stud groom’s flat. 


WELL-MATURED AND TIMBERED GARDENS with lawns, lily pond. 
Rose and water gardens, tennis court, walled kitchen garden, about 2 ACRES. 
In excellent condition. Orchard. Parkland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,637) 


onan wade. LEICESTERSHIRE 


Birmingham 13 miles, Derby 14 miles. Outskirts of Market Town, %/, mile Station. 
' ' A well constructed and com- 
fortable residence in sheltered 
position, 500 ft. up, South aspect, 
sandy soil, lovely country and 
views. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
9 bed, 2 bathrooms, ‘tiled kitchen. 
Central heating. All main 
services. Telephone. 
Garage 3-4 cars, stabling for 5 
horses, — modern bungalow, 


2 barns. 

PLEASURE GARDENS of 5 acres 
form a feature. Tennis courts, 
woodland dell, SWIMMING POOL. 
Productive kitchen garden, fruit of 
all varieties, vinery, glasshouses, 

etc. 37 acres arable, 2% ” ae 

About 46 ACR 

About 2,100 ft. road , pee 
: wo oe FOR SALE FREEHOLD hi ae aah Lax 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Saire. W.1. (41,003) 


BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS 
Convenient for Main Line Station. London just over the hour. Secluded 
position on outskirts of Village. 


XVth-CENTURY ocean 9 rie | 4 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms (basins 
h. c.), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Mil hot water. All Main Services. 
Cottage. Squash Court. Garage. 
Attractive and inexpensive Gardens, sunk formal garden, tennis and other lawns. 
Productive kitchen garden, upwards of 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,324) 


10, 























































































































i 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Guten He Lenten 
NICHOLAS i 
Reading 4441 “Nicholas, Reading ” 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ‘‘Nichenyer, Piocy, London” 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 
BLACKMORE VALE COUNTRY, DORSET | BASINGSTOKE (Outskirts) 
A COMPACT PRODUCTIVE DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING A MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
FARM OF 242 ACRES FOR SALE | CONVENIENTLY PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 


About 400 ft. above sea level. 


The soil is chiefly rich heavy loam. Some home fields are excellent sandy loam. 


Situated on high ground with good views, within 10 minutes’ walk of the Main Line Station. 


THE PROPERTY is in good order throughout, comprising 5 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
ATTRACTIVE FARM-HOUSE | rooms (3 with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, excellent offices. 
Soundly built local stone with reed straw roof, containing 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- | ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED. LARGE GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


rooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Excellent range Farm Buildings include cow stall for Nica c ee paeee 
55, dairy, 5- stall stable, loose boxes, etc. Also 3 COTTAGES. THE GROUNDS, WHICH ARE A FEATURE, INCLUDE PLEASURE LAWNS, 
— | ROSE AND FLOWER BEDS, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN AND MANY 
GOOD WATER ee FOR THE PRINCIPAL FIELDS AND PREMISES. | FINE TRESS AND SPECIMEN SHRUBS. 


REE OF TITHE, SMALL LAND TAX 
POSSESSION MICHAELMAS, 1945. IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE £8,000 OR CLOSE OFFER | POSSESSION CAN BE OBTAINED AFTER THE WAR. 
| 


USUAL VALUATIONS. PRICE £4,000 
Further particulars, apply to the above. Further particulars, apply Sole Agents, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. _—- 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


| TRIANGLE—BEDFORD, ROYSTON ' NEAR SIDMOUTH AND BUDLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE’ SALTERTON, DEVON 


Quiet seclusion without isolation. 400 ft. up, with views. 














OXON—BUCKS BORDERS 
Year Princes Risborough and High Wycombe. 800 ft._up 






















A PERFECTLY MODERNISED-TUDOR COTTAGE, Carmina OLp- WORLD HOUSE, part late Tudor 
AODERN HOUSE with long drive. 3 reception rooms, full of old oak, linenfold panelling, ingle nook, etc. | and remainder early Georgian. 2 floors only. 3 recep- 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Thermostatic hot-water Hall lounge 24 ft., ‘dining room, 5 bedrooms fitted ‘wash | tion, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electricity. Garage. 
ply. Electric light. Excellent garage and a basins, bathroom, modern kitchen. Blectricity, main water. | Cottage. 2 secondary houses let and producing £117 per 
tured gardens, orchard and woodland of 6 ACRES. Septic tank drainage. 2-car garage. Old barn. 2-roomed | annum. Old-established gardens, tennis lawn, 4 enclosures 
st available. FREEHOLD, £3,500 or offer. Possession. | cottage. Old-world gardens, large — in all2 ACRES. of meadow land 16 ACRES. Hunting, fishing, golf. 
Price includes built-in furniture, e PRICE, ‘ow £7,750. Possession by ao ment. 

F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piceadilly, W.1. F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.l F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


ont Ari 8222 (15 lines) 


Ctunuans “ Selaniet, Pete London ’’ 



































MODERNISED 


ABOUT 40 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2% miles of Cheltenham. High up, commanding beautiful 
views. 


I8th-CENTURY COTS- 
WOLD STONE RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, oak- 
panelled entrance hall. 
Central heating. peMain water. Ene L and drainage. 
LOVELY PLEASURE GA 
ROSE GARDEN, ORCHARD. 
TIMBERED PARKLANDS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, GLASSHOUSES, STA- 
BLING. RIDING SCHOOL. 2 STONE COTTAGES. 


ACRES 


A LOVELY PROPERTY ON WHICH MONEY 
HAS BEEN LAVISHED—FOR SALE AT MANY 
THOUSANDS BELOW COST 


PTON & SONS, LTD., 


RDE LILY POOLS, 


Particulars from: HAM 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 


FRUITS, 
SWIMMING POOL, 


IN ALL 


REG. 8222). (W.50,939) 











SUSSEX 


Between Haywards Heath and Brighton. 10 minutes’ Main Line Station. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


Lounge (26 ft. by 24 ft.) 

dining room (22 ‘ft. 6 ins 

by 22 ft.), drawing room 

(22 ft. 9ins. by 14 ft. 6ins.), 

study, 6 principal bedrooms 

(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 
2 maids’ rooms. 


All Main Services. 
LODGE. STABLING. 
GARAGES. 
ABOUT 41%, ACRES 
including ORCHARD 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, 

500 


Particulars from: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 


REG. 8222). 









IDEAL SMALL ESTATE 


In a beautiful part of Surrey, 36 miles 
from London. 7 miles Dorking. 


PICTURESQUE 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


XVIth-century with 
modern comfort. 
hall, 2 reception rooms, 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Kitchen with Esse cooker. Main 

electricity, power and_ water. 

Central heating. Modern drainage. 

Cottage. Small farmery. Garages. 

Pretty gardens, arable and pasture- 

land, in all about 


27. ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


Immediate possession. 
org a HAMPTON and 


SONS, LTD., Arlington Street 
S.W.1 PL REG. 8222). (8.34 ,680) 


part every 


Lounge 














BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W 
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(WIM. 0081.) 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 














CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 








(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 
AUCTIONS a FOR SALE WANTED 
BRIDGE END Sus FAMILY RESIDENCE. Vacant possession. H ERTS, WEST. Urgently required, 


KIRKBY THORE, WESTMORLAND 
An exceptionally valuable and attractive 
Freehold Agricultural and Sporting Estate 
with about 1 mile of Fishing in the River 
Eden. Vacant Possession on Completion. 
232 ACRES (mostly in a ring fence). Well- 
built Dwelling-house (9 rooms). Extensive 
and substantially built farm buildings includ- 
ing cow byres for 61, 11-bay Dutch barn, 
3-room cottage, etc. This is a splendid Stock- 
breeding, Dairy and Crop-producing Farm 
over which there is Good Shooting, and there 
are also Building Sites and Gravel Deposits. 
For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION at 2.30 p.m. 
on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1944, at 
ST. ANDREW’S PARISH HALL, PENRITH. 
For further particulars apply to the Agents, 
Jos. M. Richardson & Son, 1, Cecil Street 
Carlisle; Messrs. Clutterbuck Trevenan an 
Mawson, Solicitors, _, Street, Carlisle; or 
to the Auctioneers, Mess: 

PENRITH FARMERS & KIDDS 

AUCTION CO., 
Penrith. 

HAYWAHKDS meEATH 
Detached Freehold Residence, LONGCROFT, 
MUSTER GREEN, within 10 minutes’ walk 
of Station. 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 reception rooms. Garage. Good garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION March 25 next 
(probably sooner). To be SOLD by AUCTION 

y Messrs. BRADLEY & VAUGHAN 
in conjunction with Mr. SCOTT PITCHER, 
NOVEMBER 21. Particulars and conditions 
of sale of the joint Auctioneers, both of 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

By order of the Executors of 
J.S8. ‘obertson-Luxford, decd. 

KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
The Important Residential and Agricultural 
Property, THE HIGHAM HOUSE ESTATE, 
inciding HIGHAM HOUSE, ROBERTS- 
BRIDGE (5 reception and 12 principal and 
secondary beds, usual domestic offices, etc., 
own water supply, electric light and central 
heating). All amenities, attractive gardens 
and grounds, garages and stabling, model 
farm buildings, 2 cottages and grass paddocks, 
in all 78 acres. MOAT FARM, SALE- 
HURST, with attractive House, Buildings, 3 
Cottages and 144 acres (including 37% acres 
Orchard). STOCKS FARM, WITTERS- 
HAM, with superior Residence of character, 
Buildings and 50 acres. NORTH FARM 
and THE LORD’S LAND, PLAYDEN, 
near Rye—Marsh Holdings, Accommodation 
Pasture and Arable Lands; and Sporting 
Woodlands at Beckley. Total area 1,083 acres. 
AUCTION at RYE, SUSSEX, at 2.30 p.m., 
NOVEMBER 15, 1944. 
Particulars of the Auctioneers : 
ALFRED a , CLEMENTS, 

WINCH & SONS, 
Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 








6 acres. Fine old-fashioned 
Farm Radieats facing South-west, full of 
old oak. 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. 
Company’ s electricity. Telephone. Garage. 
Farmery and Cottage. FOOTLANDS FARM, 
STAPLECROSS. For SALE by AUCTION 
on NOVEMBER 17, 1944. Particulars of 

GEERING & COLYER, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


FOR SALE 


OQOURNEMOUTH (ferndown). Charming 
Modern Residence standing in park-like 
grounds, about 4 acres. 4 large bedrooms (fitted 
basins), bathroom, attractive drawing room, 
dining room, dancing room, convenient offices. 
Excellent decorative condition. Garage. 
£6,500 freehold.— RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Broad- 
stone, Dorset. 
OURNEMOUTH. Superior Kesidence 
(modernised 1938) for sale with possession, 
arranged for use as one house (12 rooms) or 
3 self-contained Flats each with kitchen and 
tiled bathroom with Dunlop Rubber flooring. 
Golf course and sea near. Secluded grounds, 
tennis lawn. Sun balconies. Solarium. Con- 
servatory-billiard room. Greenhouses. Gar- 
ages. Telephones. Freehold, £10,500. To view 


=x 
10 miles * Coast. Attractive SMALL COUN- 
TRY ESTATE 














apply : BUTLER, 22, Sandecotes Road, Park- 
stone, Dorset. : 
Country. For sale, Country Residence, 


25 acres parkland, lodge, large gardens 
and greenhouses, numerous buildings. all con- 
veniences. Freehold. Vacant possession. — 
Apply  CoaTEs, Woodham Mortimer Place, 
Maldon, Essex. 

Country Cottage within 7 miles Charing 

Cross. Freehold, with vacant possession. 
A chance seldom met with to acquire a really 
old and picturesque cottage standing high in 
unique cul-de-sac. Modernised. Easily run. 
Delightful old-world garden. Low ceilings. 
2 reception, 4 bed, bath, adequate offices. 
Electric light. Garage and outbuildings 
£3,000.—Sole Agents: W. ANDREWS & SONS, 
F.A.1., 75, Camberwell Church Street, 8.E.5. 
Exmoor, on the fringe of, 3 miles from 

Dulverton. Gentleman’s Residence of 
character, situated in the heart of the famous 
sporting country of Exmoor. The property 
contains 3 reception rooms, bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, good domestic quarters with 
Aga cooker. Modern conveniences such as 
central heating, Botto gas for lighting, good 
water supply and drainage. 2 cottages, pad- 
dock and orchard, in all about 5% acres. Will 
be sold with immediate possession. Price, 
freehold, £3,600.— Detailed “eg -* apply 
A. J. Court, Estate Agents, 7 Street, 
Dulverton; or VAN ALLEN & Co., LTD., 








3, Marine Crescent, Seaton, Devon. 





And small Mixed Farm, let off. 
acres. For sale.—Write : 
100, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
HIERTFOR SHIRE. For sale, Orchard, 

about 1% acres, ideal for house or 
bungalow, situated in village about 30 miles 
from London. Excellent bus service to main- 
line station. Possession Christmas. £350.— 
V. T. DURRANT, 30, Lovers Walk, Dunstable, 
Beds. 
SUssex, hear Hentield (1zZ miles brighton). 

Attractive freehold Country Estate of 120 
acres. The residence contains 9 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, billiards room, maid’s room, 
3 bathrooms, spacious domestic offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Central heating. Main 
water and electricity. Outbuildings comprising 
stable, coach-house, harness room, recreation 
room and windmill. Delightful garden with 
lily pond, lawns and kitchen gardens. Swim- 
ming pool, lake. Entrance lodge and 2 cot- 


135% 
Box 348, SMITHS’, 











tages. £12,500.—Further particulars from 
REASON & TICKLE, 167, North Street, 
Brighton. 





weoooratt SPA, near;-the coast 25 
miles. In forest-like surroundings midst 
bracken and heather. Golf, shooting and fish- 
ing handy. A Modern Small Residence of some 
quality. Entrance and garden halls, cloak- 
room, loggia, long lounge, dining room, 3 
double and 2 single bedrooms, glazed bath- 
room, good domestic offices. Garage for 2 cars, 
and billiard room over. Main electricity. 
Telephone. Own water. 17% acres grassland. 
Freehold, £3,000. Possession in a few months. 
ALE. Estate Offices. Skegness. 


WANTED 


CoOTswotos. Advertiser requires for own 
occupation by December, 1944, small House 
of character in sheltered position in Cotswold 
area; between Bath and Oxford; or Sussex- 
Hants borders. Main water and electricity. 
Minimum requirements 6 bedrooms, 2 acres. 
Not more than 5 miles from station. Price 
not exceeding £6,000.—Particulars to 
VENNING, Westwood, Layters Way, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. 
COUNTRY HOUSE OWNERS ! A 
PRICE REALLY WORTH ACCEPT- 
ING is immediately obtainable through 
Messrs. WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., who having 
exclusively specialised in such properties for 
over 30 years are in touch with one of the 
largest of purchasers. Houses with 
4-8 bedrooms in good condition are in urgent 
demand. Evacuation Offices, 17, Blagrave 
Street, Reading (Tel. 4112). 
Gtov ESTER, within 5 miles of. Wanted 
to rent or purchase, Modernised Resi- 
dence having minimum of 3 large reception 
and 6 , with garage and fy! in 
own grounds.—Full particulars to Box 230. 

















Unfurnished Cottage, or Small House of 
oe, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
modern kitchen, garage, main electricity, 
=, Within reasonable distance of 
station. To rent, or would consider buying. 
—KeEnmPp, 5, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

Home COUNTIES. Urgently required, 
furnished and unfurnished properties 
Particulars to 


o Ee applicants. 
Sloane Square, 


WILLETT LYTD., 
Ni Wa 1 | (Sloane 8141). 


LAKe DISTRICT. Wanted to purchase, 
Small House or Well- built Cottage within 
a few miles of Ambl —Box 189. 


COTLAND. Wanted to purchase or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished, West or North- 
west coast of Scotland, Country House, 3-4 
public, 6-8 bedrooms, etc. Salmon and sea 
trout fishing an asset.—Box 293 


SHREWSBURY or district. Required, large 
House (20 to 24 bedrooms) suitable for 
school. Electric light. Central heating. Good 
water supply essential.—Apply : Miss LLOYD- 
WILLIAMS, Henlle Hall, St. Martin’s, near 
Oswestry, Shropshire. 


SOMERSET or NORTH DEVON. Wanted 
to rent or purchase, Small House of 
character. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath, 
garage and outbuildings. Good gaiden and 
naddock. Jsolation no objection.—Box 286. 


UFFOLK or NORFOLK. Titled gentleman 
seeks small Residential Farm, about 25- 
100 acres, with period House, having modern 
conveniences. Price up to about £6,000. No 
immediate hurry for possession. Details in 
first instance to Woopcock & Son, Lstate 
Agents. Ipswich. 


SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR Estates 
Lrp. have genuine clients waiting to pur- 
chase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them in confidence to 20, Piccwdilly, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 3571). 


URREY or SUSSEX. Wanted to pu chase, 
immediate possession, Freehold | ouse. 
2 reception, 6 bedrooms, all main se: vices, 
central heating. Acre garden. Within 2 miles 
main line station.—Replies to: JAaME, 1!, 
Grape Street, High Holborn, Wer a 


SUSSEX. Large Georgian or Queen Anne 
House required to rent by girls’ sch: | for 
post-war occupation. Numbers about 7) and 
staff. Ample water and main services ess tial. 
Preferably within 15 miles of the sea, : cigh 
bourhond Lewes or Ditchling.—Rox 227 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS or district. ad) 
wishes to buy Freehold Detached - ousé 
approx. 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, g “ast, 
garden, main services. Near bus route. ‘ ‘DDY 
position. Or would exchange for similar Us 
near sea, Boscombe, Bournemouth.—Bo 28¢ 
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5, MOUNT ST., r | a] Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 U R IS & ENSON Established 1875 

: SURREY. | 

in beautifully wooded country, near Limpsfield Common. 








SOUTH DEVON 
SURREY Near Chudleigh Station. Newton Abbot 5 miles. 


Oxted Station 1%, miles. 
NEAR WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE. 


Tadworth Station 6 minutes’ walk. 


Facing South, and situated away from other buildings. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Parquet floors. 
All main services. Central heating. 





| 
| A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
| 


DOUBLE GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 
| VERY PLEASANT GARDENS 





\ OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL | 14% ACRES | ASMALL COMPACT ESTATE with fishing rights in 
CHARM, 500 ft. above sea level, with panoramic the River Teign on the property. Beautifully situated 
;, 4reception, 9 bed, 3 bathrooms. Companies’ water, FOR SALE FREEHOLD Residence with delightful views over wooded country. 
nd checeaes light. Modern drainage. Centzal heating. a — bo et +. Main electric 
rage. Go e. Bungalow. Ornamental grounds. Orcaard. POSSESSIO N. ght and water. Central heating. Stabling and ga L 
20 ACRE: FOR OssEs HO COMFEETIO Bailiff’s house, lodge and excellent Home og Chemming 





2 "FREEHOLD (POST-WAR POSSESSION). 0 
E bar P 
t be sold with less land and without the bungalow. | APPly: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount a seas 
her particulars from : CURTIS& HENSON, above. (15,400) ' 


gardens. Orchard, wood and pasture land, in all75 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POST-WAR POSSESSION. 
Apply: Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (14,583) 


















tie Cee THOR T OPE & SONS  nxemmoen. 


(4 lines) 68, Victoria St., 





(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
HERTFORDSHIRE | SOMERSET 
verfect rural surroundings 400 ft. sea. Few minutes’ walk of Station with | ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE ON THE SLOPES OF THE 


above 
frequent service of trains to King’s Cross in under 36 minutes. POLDEN HILLS 


Boudoir, 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- 





- FOR SALE FREEHOLD j rooms, 4 reception rooms. 
WITH Main services. Central heating. 
EARLY POSSESSION Telephone. 
THIS UNUSUALLY DE- Excellent and ample out- 
LIGHTFUL HOUSE, designed buildings, 3 cottages. 
and built by a _ well-known 
architect for his own occupation ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 
9 bedrooms (h. & c. basins), 
3 baths, lounge hall and MANSION AND GROUNDS 
3 pe rag —_ 3 main extend to about 14 ACRES 
STABLING, GARAGE. COT. (mostly requisitioned). 
5 ELL B 
100 ACRES OF PASTURE 
GROUNDS and EXCELLENT } 
PADDOCK, in all 7 ACRES. WHICH IS LET. 
i , ine ’s Agents, bove, i 
Full particulars of the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, eb hd ee az re ae cg Bo gy Cae ty ‘Web nee 
London, W.1. (c. 4709) 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (7060.) 








pete RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “—— 














“INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY PROPERTIES JUST AVAILABLE. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. 
QUIET AND RESTFUL ESSEX SUNNINGDALE | “Foals be § ate -aeeee fc 
60 miles. Yachting facilities. Close to Station and Golf Course. i 





ICE . A } aS LP perna Gath pentiied pie 
EALLY N OLD HOUSE on 2 floors. 3 reception, 500 ft. up, magnificent views (South-west). g 
FETEENTH CENTURY, MELLOWED RED BRICK. R 7 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. Garage (3). | reception, 5 bedrooms. Polished floors. Main electricity 
water egtton, 8 bedrooms, 4 Paths. Main electricity and | Large barn. Matured grounds, orchard, 2 ACRES. ONE | and watet. Radiators. 2 garages. TERRACED GARDEN, 
dens and orchard about 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £5,500. 26, tt FEW FREEHOLDS in the district. ONLY —— FREEHOLD, £5,500. - Valuable roa 


All these Properties have been inspected personally, and are recommended by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 























OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK WoRTON 


4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 7 





| 
KENT—SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS | OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS 
London 25 miles. | Burford 5 miles. 
| A DISTINCTIVE POST-WAR COUNTRY HOME 
| PERFECT OLD STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED COTSWOLD RESI- 


DENCE OF CHARACTER. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 13 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 3-4 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light. Ample 


A VERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM 


3 ENUINE MODERNISED TUDOR FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE, built of | 
“ mellowed brick with some exterior timbering and containing many period 


atures including a quantity of old oak. 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathroonis. water supply. Central heating. Telephone. 
in electric light and water supply. Telephone. Pleasure, vegetable and fruit 
rdens, orchard and spinney. Garages, etc. 3 cottages. Farm buildings. Garages, stabling and farm buildings. Good cottage (1-2 more possibly available). 
Beautiful grounds intersected by a stream and an old moat. Kitchen garden, walled 
{E LAND, formerly all pasture. has been found eminently suitable for stock raising, fruit garden, and large paddock, in all about 
ing almost completely surrounded by a ring fence. The property would make a 
good Dairy Farm. In all, just over 12 ACRES 
| 
224 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £13,000 THE RESIDENCE is at present requisitioned for the duration of the war by the 
W.L.A., who pay a nominal rental of £163 p.a. 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £13,500 





Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Recommended by JAMES StytEs & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 
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GROBVENOR &0., LONDON, | wat WILSON & ane per gl 

















A COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER WEST SURREY BORDER 
Beautifully fitted and appointed throughout and easily maintained. Lovely position, an hour from Lonion. 
SURREY—BETWEEN DORKING AND LEATHERHEAD ems oo 


Close to such famous beauty spots as Box 
Hill, Leith Hill and Ranmore Common. 
High up with delightful views. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Oak floors. Luxury bathrooms. Tiled 
domestic offices. All main services. Elec- 
tric panel heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
Well-timbered Gardens of singular charm. 
Tennis court. Kitchen garden, etc. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


The whole place is in beautiful order, taste- | 
fully decorated and presents an unique | 








opportunity. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOU = 
10,000 GUINEAS | 


OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with eve.y 
comfort and convenience. 12 bedrooms, 5 pathroon ‘, 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 4reception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens, astu « 
Joint Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co | and woodland. At present Let. Possession after the w: 
wv . . . 7” | 


40, Piccadilly, W.1; and WiLson & Co., | 40 ACRES. FOR SALE 
23, Mount Street, W.1. ' Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 























a ALFRED PEARSON & SON And at 


FARNBOROUGH 
FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 118. 








Po 


town. 


2 reception rooms, etc. Main services. 2 garages. WELIL 


CTURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 
In a very pleasant situation on a bus route and 1% . : 
miles from Main Line Station. Close to small residential preparing for after-the-war occupation. Well-appointed 


N ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY RESIDENC = 
SEAL SOR DAILY TRAVELLER TO LONDON, A in charming country nay Boxy! 2 _— Ma n 
» Line Station and on bus route. Ideal for School, high-cl: :s 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, cloakroom, | etuines = “ ; bane yor cg | ee Residential Hotel, etc. 18 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, fi 2 


+ nnn ri 3 ‘ai ~ryines “ioe lw worke hall, 4 reception rooms, ample domestic offices, ete. Ga:- 
TIMBERED AND sae ‘UDED GARDEN WITH rooms, etc. Main serv joes. Garage. Small easily worked ages end stabling. Companies’ electricity and wat 
$ ME: , na | ° 


WITH POSSESSION IN THE SPRING 


31, ACRES ONLY £2,600, FREEHOLD SECLUDED OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, 16 ACRES. 
PRICE £4,000 = __._ | £8,000, WITH POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 











WANTED 


Weovuro MAKE IDEAL SMALL HOTEL, NURS- . oe HANTS VILLAGE. AT I 


INQ HOME. etc. A WELL-PLACED RESI- THE AGENTS have a large number of appli- 
DENCE with modern conveniences, standing in its own | 


GAIN PRICE. A WELL-PLACED COU NTRY 
cS 2 RESIDENCE completely modernised and brought up to 
cants whom they are anxious to suit and would 


~ s date 6 years ago. 5 main bedrooms, 5 maids’ ditto, 2 bath- 
oer dee tits Lice Onan wad wehiowe Geet Cob. welcome particulars of PROPERTIES FOR rooms, 3 reception rooms, exeellent offices. Companies’ 

; er ana ~giowene oo , 4 ss 28 rater, e ic li »wer, gas. Modern drainage. 
9 bed and dressing yy 2 ro rage : Jarman ; rhe if SALE, particularly in HANTS and BERKS, pet Conkeal Eesti P scone Ty Basins in Pine sac. 2 
Sila servis, Aan colar and oulaelbamion. Gali ul von from £2,000 to £10,000. The usual commission cmatie I oe san eo x pi Rent yn ~ 
spacio thuildi ; ; ‘ : Senile ‘ > y RES INCE. Fine gymnasium or squas 
spacious outbuildings. Secluded grounds, 34 ACRES. is required. Prompt attention given to replies and court. 2 ACRES. ine gymn quash 





ONLY £3,500 
WITH DEFERRED POSSESSION 





wherever possible an inspection will be made. At present requisitioned but for sale at the low price of 


| 9 




















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
; (Euston 7000) ©.. TD. 





(Regent 4685) 





ELGIN HOUSE, KNOCKHOLT, KENT 


In a beautiful country district, 3 miles from Knockhold station and 6 miles from Sevenoaks. On high ground. 


OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


Up to date with CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 


4 sitting rooms, 6 bed and “eg rooms, 2 modern bath- 
rooms, 2 attics or boxrooms, etc. Garage, stabling, man’s 
rooms over. OLD-ESTABLISHED GARDENS with large 
trees, lawns, kitchen garden, etc., in all about 2 ACRES. 
Vacant possession on cessation of hostilities with Germany. 

MAPLE & CO. are instructed to SELL the above by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, at the LONDON AUCTION 
MART, 155, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., in 
DECEMBER, unless previously sold privately. 





Solicitors : Messrs. Carpenter, Wilson & Smith, 22, Surrey Street, W.C.2. Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co. LTD., as above. 











HERTS 


About 16 miles from Town. Short bus ride from Electric Trains. 
TO BE SOLD 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN THE COTTAGE STYLE 


BRICK AND TILE, PARTLY CREEPER CLAD. NICE OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 


Small lounge hall, drawing room about 19 x 17. Dining room, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
G offices, with tiled floors. Electric light. Gas laid on. 


GARDEN INCLUDES LAWN, FRUIT TREES, SMALL KITCHEN GAPDEN, ETC. 
Apply : MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 






























































CANFORD CLIFFS—An exclusive district of BOURNEMOUTH 


A specially designed and exceptionally well-fitted, contract built, modern 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
standing in BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of 1 ACRE with EN-TOUT-CAS TENNIS C@URT. 


Situate within 3 miles of centre of Bournemouth, close to lovely Chines and Beaches, also well-known Parkstone 
Golf Course and renowned Poole Harbour. 


Lounge (26 ft. in length) with polished oak floor, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. ALL SERVICES. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of Sole Agent : 


RICHARD GODSELL 
Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. Tel. 1680 
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RESTORED af A LEADING CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECT AND QUITE 


REALLY 


Sole 





“ASHRIDGE PARK, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Adjoining the Golf Course. 


of the MOST ATTRACTIVE AND SUPERBLY-EQUIPPED 
USES in this lovely district has just come into the market 
unexpectedly FOR SALE with EARLY POSSESSION 
house stands in over 6 ACRES of secluded grounds with good natural timber and is 
bus route. Built in 1937, regardless of cost, it is in immaculate condition. The rooms 
large windows, and ceilings are 9 ft. or 10 ft. high. Good hall with cloakroom. 3 large 
ig rooms facing south, which can be opened out to make one very fine room nearly 70 ft. 
long for parties and dances, etc. Small study, model kitchen, etc. 


incipal bedrooms (built-in wardrobes etc.) arranged in suites with 3 luxurious Froy 
rooms. Self-contained wing of 5 3 and bathroom for staff. Heated garage for 
cars. 


AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


highly recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Oo gm. Berkeley [Square, 
London, W.1, who have full particulars, (41,7 


ANT POSSESSION SUSSEX H 
viles from Main Line Station on bus route. 400 ft. above sea level with lovely distant view. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY THROUGHOUT 





PICTURESQUE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


basins), 3 bath, 3 reception. Central heating. Main electricity 


and water. 
GARAGE FOR 3. _ LOVELY GARDEN. 

10 Ss 

COTTAGE 


WITH 6 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 
PRICE £8,500 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. 


1(5 with h. & c. 


(31,640) 


«wood, Agents, Weedo, J OHN D. Ww OOD & CO. ery 
93, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 
BETWEEN READING AND HUNTERCOMBE 


300 ft. up on gravel soil in lovely wooded country. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSE 


UNUSUALLY WELL EQUIPPED IN EVERY WAY. 


Fine taftered lounge (the full height of the house), 3 sitting rooms, 8 Iprincipal bedrooms and 
5 bathrooms. 


10 other rooms (in self-contained wing, easily converted into two flats). 

MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. RADIATORS. NEW DRAINS. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH MASSES OF FLOWERING TREES 
SHRUBS. 





AND 






ABOUT 27 ACRES £17,500 FREEHOLD 
A VERY CHOICE PROPERTY. 
Woop «& Co., 23, 








Agents: JOHN D. Berkeley Square, W.1. (52,035) 














FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


BETWEEN CHESHAM AND HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


4 mile from village near a green, and buss pass the property. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE with 4 bed, bath, 2 reception. Garage. Main 


electricity, gas and water. Lovely open position with nice views. Well laid out 
garéen and orchard, etc,, in all about 
3 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 
Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (41,757) 











MODERN HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception 
rooms. 
COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND 


FAREBROTHER, 


Central 


9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 


LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In an attractive situation. 


WATER 


MODERN DRAINAGE 


Further particulars from Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 20, Fleet Street, 





About 22 miles from London. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


In all nearly 


3 ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


E.C.4 (Central 9344/5/6/7) 





a 





rN 


yR 


ESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London’”’ 





W fr. 


Hi 


r lL. 












E RKS. 3 miles Taplow Station. Lovely views. 
RESIDENCE. Billiard room, 3 reception, 2 bath, 7 bed. Main electricity and 


& iens and paddock, 2 AC 


[ ‘VON. Sporting district with duck and snipe shooting. STONE-BUILT MANOR 


C ‘age. Pleasure gardens. 
& ‘tion 500 ACRES SHOOTING rented. 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN 


stabling. Cottage (let). 
possession 3 months. 


(16,241) 


Central heating. fh age Garage Charming 


ES. £6,000 with 
TRESIDDER & CO.,'77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





110 ACRES £11,500 / 

OUSE. 12 or more bed (some fitted basins h. & c.), 3 bath, 3 reception, billiard 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. Garage, stabling. 

2 Farms, each with houses and buildings (let). In 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,849) 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. 


A DELIGHTFUL XVth CENTURY STONE-BUILT MANOR 
AT THE INCREDIBLY LOW PRICE OF £5,500 


On high ground in wooded surroundings above a well-known yachting centre. The 
House, thoroughly modernised, is in excellent order, with Co.s’ electricity and water. 
It contains spacious rooms with lounge hall, cloaks, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Good cottage, garage and outbuildings. Old-world timbered gardens 
and paddock nearly 5 ACRES, FREEHOLD. Early possession. It is situate in the 
Isle of Wight—a locality worthy of consideration by the discriminating purchaser 
who dislikes present mainland prices. It will shortly possess one of the best aerial 
services in England and be within y 


50 MINUTES OF THE METROPOLIS 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 





as above. 
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a, 


OSBORN & MERCER on naman 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 














BUCKS. UNDER 15 MILES NORTH OF TOWN NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
Between Aylesbury snd Buckingham. Convenient | In a splendid position some 400 ft. above sea level, facing Sn aa. 5 coomnenrias ¢ pow meget views pu thd South 
for Main Line Station to London. South and commanding lovely views over open country. ‘owns and within 10 miles of the 
A WELL-BUILT OLD peti 
Sheltered situation in rural country. For Sale. A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 





Modernised and in first-rate order. 





AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE built to the design of an architect in 1933. 
OF CHARACTER. 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Modern drainage. 
2 garages. 

| Well matured gardens and a small spinney, in all 
| ABOUT % ACRE 

FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,501). 

















WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 
DELIGHTFUL Sree eens. RESIDENCE OF 
TSWOLD TYPE Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathroor s, 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 4 reception, 11 a and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | Main electricity and water. Central heating. 










All main services. 








































Model Farmery. | Garage for 4. Stabling for 5 with rooms over 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. | Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. In all The de" tenni timbered grounds are well matured ¢ 4 
. _ Excellent : | include tennis and other lawns, flower gard rs 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture About 40 ACRES en sad teen yA ary — orche~ j, 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
24 ACRES The property is at present under requisition by the eS Sree 
” ” War Department. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and ey 4, : 
recommended. (16,730) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,166) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, asabove. (16,92), 
ieee 
a, 
WALKER, WALTON & HANSON Alan at 
Tel.: 46741/2 n 
P XCHANGE WALK, NOTTINGHAM. WELTON MOWSRAY 














By Direction of Lowther Estates, Ltd. —_~ 


RUTLAND THE BARLEY THORPE ESTATE 


LOT 1:—The well-built and compact COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND HUNTING-BOX, STUD HOUSE, THE HOME ~% THE LATE EARL 
OF LONSDALE, K.G., G.C.V.0., with VACANT POSSESSION, containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. etc., conveniently ‘situate in beautiful country close to Oakham, with 4 GOOD COTTAGES. SUPERB STABLING, 
EXCELLENT GARAGES, KENNELS, OUTBUILDINGS, PROLIFIC GARDENS with heated GREENHOUSES, saan —_ Trees, etc., 
delightful GROUNDS AND GRASS AND ARABLE LAND 


LOT 2.—THE STUD STABLING, KENNELS, BUILDINGS AND RICH FARM LAND 


—THE WELL-KNOWN STUD FARM with MANAGER’S HOUSE, 5 COTTAGES, FARM “AND ‘STU D BUILDINGS, PADDOC KS AND 
silting FERTILE GRASS AND ARABLE LAND (mostly with VACANT POSSESSION) . 







AREA 36a. Or. 29p. 
» 46a. 2r. 4p. 









The land is of first-class quality, vin?) some of the best in the country, and the soil is of great depth and will grow ‘excellent crops of corn : 
and POTATOES. LOTS 4 and 5&.—FIVE STONE-BUILT COTTAGES. 
THE ABOVE LOTS WILL FIRST BE OFFERED AS A WHOLE. 
LOTS 6 and 7.—TWO FIELDS OF ALLOTMENTS. 
LOT 8.—LANGHAM LODGE FARM. An excellent MIXED FARM (Tenant, Mr. H. C Squires.) . » 155a. 3r. 32p. 





LOTS 9-18.—RICH ACCOMMODATION GRASS [AND ARABLE LAND with frontages to good roads, some with VACANT ‘POSSESSION 


TOTAL AREA 586a. 2r. I[4p. 


Sale affords a unique opportunity of acquiring a famous nobleman’s Estate in the heart of some of the finest country in England, 'close to the historic t¢ f O 
on oes - 7 . within easy reach of Melton Mowbray, Leicester and Nottingham and normally under 2 hours from London. an CE Oe 
To be SOLD by AUCTION by WALKER, WALTON & HANSON, og Spee -L, at noe VICTORIA HALL, OAKHAM, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1944) 
2.3 .m. promp 
tticule 2s. each) with Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from the of a vorhcng Exchange Walk, Nottingham (Tel. 46741), and Cattle Market, ™ b 
cna ’ Solicitors: Messrs. Ellis & Ellis, 2 and 3, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1 (Tel. : Abbey 1047). Sethon Mowkeng, 




























JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS 


ESTATE AGENTS, MINEHEAD.  Tel.: 784/5. 


WEST SOMERSET 


On the outskirts of Minehead. 


























A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD NUMEROUS 


RESIDENCE 


OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING 
STABLING. 





1 ACRE, 1 ROOD, 19 PERCH 





Situated in a charming setting with privacy and 












To be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless 

disposed of by private treaty) on MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER 27, 1944, at THE PLUME OF 
FEATHERS HOTEL, MINEHEAD. 


seclusion. in the hamlet of Periton on the outskirts 


of Minehead (half a mile from the town), 






COMPRISING 













5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, large kitchen, 
usual offices, garaging. 


Full particulars from the Auctioneers, or the 
Solicitors : Messrs. Risdon, Hosegood & Weston. 
Minehead. 























vos srowrronron, -- BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY marino 


0152-3 
GENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE 











yet st — adres ING. met Little SPORTING FARM, 60 ACRES 


COTSWOLDS BOUNDED BY A RIVER. 






; DEVON FARM 
HALF A MILE OF GOOD 
EASY REACH CHELTENHAM. Capital sites | 
Sheep and Cattle Farm, 280 Acres. TITHE | TROUT WATER. | EXCELLENT HOUSE. 
FREE. Genuine stone-built Cotswold house | 






(6 bed, 2 reception). A unique subject for 
conversion into Gentleman’s Residence. 
2 Cottages and buildings. 


Glorious position. Heavily ~ Also COTTAGE. 

bered. Near ang gy om | NEAR OKEHAMPTON. 80 Acres i 
Residence 400 years old, built wd complete ring fence (42 grass), Charmin 
the monks. 3-ft. thick walls, House in attractive garden. 4 bed, 2 rece} 
panelling. 2 large sitting rooms, | tion, bath. Electric light. Accredite 


2 large bedrooms, bath. (Exten- buildi 1 
‘eee eet ane he aatieh"eee, uildings and good Cottage. All in exceller 







FREEHOLD, £8,250 | 








BENTALL, HorRSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 


Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 





buildings. Ancient grazing rights | aged 

v rights 

EARLY POSSESSION. over the Black Mountains. | PREBNOLS, COL enene 
POSSESSION FREEHOLD, 

BENTALL, HorsteyY & BAupry, 184, ONLY £2,650 : | Prompt inspection advised. 


Immediate inspection advised. 
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HARRODS 


10, 1944 












OFFICES 








Kersington 1490 West Byfleet 
Yolegrams : and Haslemere 
upstate, Harrods, London." 34-36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 presen 
———17— 
AD OINING AND OVERLOOKING WORPLESDON | WILTSHIRE c.4 


GOLF COURSE (with Gateway thereto) 


1 beautiful position. 





MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


ifully built and fitted. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, | 
Central heating throughout. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 


‘ARS. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
in all about 

FREEHOLD, £8,000 (or offer) 


cted and seer Keay by HarRODs LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, | 
Wt. 809.) 


Bei 
electricity. 


GARAGE FOR 2 LARGE ( 


together with PROLIFIC ORCHARD, 
4 ACRES 


(Tel. : Rengingion 1490. 








1 mile from station with electric trains to Waterloo. 


Hata. 












Within easy reach of Salisbury and Stonehenge. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


carefully restored in good order with large stone mullioned windows, oak floors, etc. 


c.2 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 or 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Usual offices. 


Companies’ electric light and power ‘and water. 


Large barn and other outbuildings. Secluded grounds 


| Splendid stabling. Garage. 
paddock, etc. 


with tennis and other lawns, walled-in kitchen garden, 2 orchards, 
In all about 


18 ACRES ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 

EARLY POSSESSION. 

COTTAGE CAN BE BOUGHT FOR £425 

HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, pete, S.W 
Extn. 6:) 


IF DESIRED. 
1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 








BATH c.4 | 


Best residential district, within easy reach of station and buses. 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, billiard room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, | 


2 bathrooms, usual offices. All companies’ mains. Central 
heating and gas. Garage for 2 cars, stabling. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS with FRUIT 
TREES, VEGETABLE GARDEN, LAWNS, ETCc., in all 
13, ACRES 
PRICE £5,250 
Possession 3 months’ notice. 


HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, 
8.W.1. 


(7 el.: Kensington 1490. 


oe, 
Eatn. 806.) 


c.2 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD DISTRICT 


In undulating rural ——, yet with local buses passing the 
rive. 





HANDSOME GABLED RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


‘ain water. Complete central heating. Electricity. 


‘BLING. GARAGES AND EXCELLENT OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES. 


VELY GARDENS, ORCHARDING, 2 PADDOCKS 
AND A FIELD, in all 


About 23 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


‘ected and recommended by HARRODS LTD. » Baia, Hans 
cent, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 
















































OVERLOOKING A PRETTY COMMON. 
NEAR NEWBURY, BERKS ca | HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Pleasant rural surroundings on high ground. 





CHARMING PROPERTY of CHARACTER 
Originally a Farmhouse. 

Hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good offices. 

Electric light, central heating and other modern con- 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH CAVITY 


WALLS. 





veniences. 
2 COTTAGES. GARAGE. STABLING. Lounge, dining room. 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
J 7 - - ier , . Modern conveniences. 
SECLUDED AND PARKLIKE GROUNDS with WOOD | 
and MEADOWLAND and 2 TENNIS COURTS. 
In all 56 ACRES EXCEPTIONALLY WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FRUIT TREES, SUNKEN GARDEN, ETc. 
Sole Agents: HaArrops Ltp., 34/36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel. : _ Kensington 1490. E Extn. 806.) FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
HAYWARDS HEATH AND BRIGHTON 
(Between) c.2 Harrovs Ltp., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Rnightebridee, S.W.1 
About a mile from Main Line Station and on the main road. (Te Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


ABOUT 4 MILES HAYWARDS 
HEATH c.3 


PRIVATE RESIDENCE but easily adaptable for Club 
or Commercial Purposes. DELIGHTFUL OLD 
HOUSE modernised and in excellent order. 3 reception, 
garden room, fine billiard room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. Main drainage. First-class 
squash racquet court with changing-rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen. Excellent club or play room. American bar. | 
Fine lofts. 
MATURED GARDEN of about ONE ACRE 
FREEHOLD 6,000 GUINEAS | 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 





(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 

OVERLOOKING A SURREY GOLF c.3 | 

COURSE 

On high ground near open Downs and only about 30 minutes | 
from Town. 


EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENCE. Billiard room, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main drainage. Co.s’ electric 
light, gas and water. GARAGE 2 CARS. THE GROUNDS 





ARE BEAUTIFULLY LAID OUT WITH HARD 
TENNIS COURT, FLOWER BEDS AND CRAZY 


PAVING, in all about ONE ACRE. EXTRA LAND 
AVAILABLE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


A WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 





About 10 miles from the coast, amid pleasant surroundings. 


SOUTH DOWNS COUNTRY c.2/3 


In a lovely setting amid typical Sussex scenery, handy for the 
coast and a yachting harbour. Local buses pass the drive. 


AT. HOUSE OF THE stato, | 
| 
| 


3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light, 
modern conveniences. Kitchen. Lodge, garage. IDEAL 
GROUNDS, extending to 





TYPE. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. Excellent water. Main electricity. 


Complete central heating. 

GARAGE, STABLING. COWHOUSE AND OTHER 

GOOD BUILDINGS. 4 COTTAGES. LOVELY AND 

PROLIFIC GARDENS, AN ARABLE FIELD AND 
2 PADDUCKS, in all ABOUT 26 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole | a 
HARRODS, ‘LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 

(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 





FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 







eae i LTp., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Eee, 
S.W.1. 7.) 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 
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URNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
a FOX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


,1944 





















WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. LAND AGENTS 

E. STODDART-FOX, P.A.8.1., F.A.1. BRIGHTON: 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
MID-SUSSEX 


Close Main Line Station. 





10 miles Brighton. 






GENTLEMAN’S, Charming STABLING FOR 5. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 







ENTRANCE LODGE. 






comprising on 2 floors only : 6 principal GARDENS WELL PLANNED AnD 


STOCKED. In all about 








and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 






4 reception rooms. 


5 ACRES 








GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. VACANT POSSESSION 











PRICE £7,500 FREEHOL) 









GARAGE FOR 4 CARS WITH 
CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 


























Early Inspection Advised. 














For appointment, apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 2277/8). 











By Direction of Mr. and Mrs. E. Steward Bazter. 


‘“ DOWNMERE ”’’ POYNINGS, SUSSEX 


64 miles Brighton, 5 miles Hassocks (main line Southern Railway) 


CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Nestling under the South Downs, close to Devil’s Dyke, in 
secluded grounds of great appeal. 






Accommodation on two floors only comprises 5 principal 
bedrooms (3 fitted lavatory basins), 2 principal bathrooms, 
3 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, 3 fine reception rooms, 
lounge»hall, gentleman’s cloakroom, sun lounge, kitchen 
with Aga cooker, maid’s sitting-room, and offices. 
central heating. 
















ELECTRICITY. GAS AND WATER. 
we rn ARI DRAINAGE. 





MODERN 





COTTAGE. STABLING AND MINIATURE THEATRE. 


GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL MATURED GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 







WITH PRETTY STREAM, LAKE, ORCHARD, 
TERRACED LAWNS, AND ROCKERIES, 
KITCHEN GARDENS, ETC. 











THE LAKE STABLING, ETC. 
Vacant possession will be given on completion of the purchase. 


PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 








Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. : Hove 22778). 











FRESH]IN THE MARKET 
; NORTH DEVON 


1% miles from Halwill Junction on Main Line. 






8 miles from Holsworthy. 12 miles from Okehampton. Situated 500 ft. up, commanding magnificent views. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
WITH DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE, FACING SOUTH 
THE WHOLE IN A GOOD STATE OF REPAIR. 

















8 principal bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, attic rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, good domestic offices. 





Electric lighting. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 











EXCELLENT COTTAGE. FINE STABLING. GLASSHOUSES. 2 FARMS OF ABOUT 68 AND 57 ACRES. 
WELL-KEPT LAWNS, ROSE GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, Etc., the whole extending to an area of about 


116 ACRES 


PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars and appointment to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone: Bournemouth 2386 (Four lines} 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of Bartholomew Lane 





London, E.C.2 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 





The Alliance undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 





HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 

















Size of fuel 1} in. long x 1} in. wide 
Regd. Designs 838903 — 825610 


YOU need 
every piece! 


Fuel supplies are a major problem; 
therefore it is vitally important that 

stocks should be used as sparingly as © ———— bag. 
possible. Phurnacite, the economical | 
fuel for Heat Storage Cookers, hot 
























; Enquiries to your 
water boilers, and stoves can be REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 
stored in the open if necessary. It is 

; Sales Agents:— 
Ris we as, Sra ee FORM 2 oO MiP regretted that there is a shortage & 
be seated by a window that's inviting — Government priority consumers STEPHENSON CLARKE 
4 & Nba 
cekane cae rong bays 133 E ray oO} and users of Aga and Esse Cookers _& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
view,” n eavy SRR EEEIIIAD! 6610-5) eR 
obstructing frames. A window that wil] Dom bE TAY: | N fa rie Wis must have preference. a 
be weather tight and easy opening as nae [see oletita LONDON, £.6.5 
long as the house faces the four winds. Post war windows will be rust-proofed. 
JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD., BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Phone: Bilston 41944/5. Grams: Windows, Wolverhampton. ea, A a 0 vy D U F Y P, 
London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Phone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) Caisse E LL F K N roduct 











KOSS... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Wishful drinking for the time being! © 
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Harlip 


MISS PATRICIA MOUNTBATTEN 


Miss ‘Mountbatten, the 20-year-old daughter of Admiral Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten, 
joined the Women’s Royal Naval Service in May, 1943. She is serving at a South Coast naval 
establishment 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 

Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





BALANCE OF PRODUCTION 


R. HUDSON is doing a most useful 
piece of work, outside his adminis- 
trative duties, in keeping before 
the people of this country—and 

particularly the business people—the fallacy 
which underlies the supposed antagonism 
between the interests of home agriculture and 
those of our export industries after the war. 
His address to the Rotary Club of London was 
clear and cogent. He goes on hitting the right 
nails on the head, and gradually they are being 
driven home. One of his best points is the 
nature of the change which is taking place in 
the agricultural scope and methods of other 
nations and particularly of the great primary- 
producing countries of the past. The policy of 
exploiting the stored-up fertility of virgin soils 
is now seen to be suicidal. Exhausting the land 
in order to sell large quantities of cheap food 
to industrial countries and so under-cut those 
countries’ home production not only does not 
pay but is admitted to have been leading direct 
to home starvation. Emphasis is everywhere 
being laid on the need—recognised by good 
farmers since the world began—to put back 
into the land what is taken from it; to preserve 
the soil, not to cash in on its fertility. 

This naturally means a change in the 
direction of mixed farming systems and away 
from specialisation and the endless repetition 
of a single crop. It is to be noted that the costs 
of such rotational systems are bound to be 
higher than those of mere soil plunder. Food 
prices will not only rise in the countries of pro- 
duction but the possibility of large profits on 
foreign sales will diminish, and large surpluses 
are much less likely to be available for disposal 
at glut prices. Further if the producer countries 
concerned faithfully carry out the undertakings 
entered into at Hot Springs to raise as rapidly 
as possible the nutritional standards of their 
own peoples there must be more and more con- 
centration on their part on the production of 
livestock and livestock products for the home 
market. How is this contraction in exportable 
cheap food surpluses from large-scale producing 
countries likely to fit in with our own admittedly 
difficult situation so far as our export industries 
are concerned ? 

It is quite clear that however efficient and 
well contrived our own agriculture may be we 
shall still require to import, as Mr. Hudson says, 
substantial quantities of food from abroad. 
With our present population we can never hope 
to be self-sufficient and, if our farming is to be 
well-balanced and fertility-conserving, we shall 
have to cut down what the Minister calls ‘our 
terrific acreages of wheat and potatoes.’’ We, 





like the larger farming countries, are bound 
to concentrate on increasing and improving our 
livestock. The food we require over and above 
what we ourselves produce must, like many 
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raw materials of industry,.be paid for by our 
exports and for a time at least the resources 
our exports put at our command are unlikely 
to cover all that we should like. We must cut 
down therefore on things other than necessities. 
Many raw materials are sheer necessities for 
they cannot be produced at home in any circum- 
stances. If therefore we must economise it is 
surely most reasonable to keep our supplies of 
imported food as low as possible rather than 
economise in raw materials. The contribution 
which home agriculture can make by enabling 
us to bring in more raw materials than otherwise 
for our industries is obvious. To quote Mr. 
Hudson again: ‘‘In due course as our overseas 
financial resources increase and as our standard 
of living rises, we shall be able to absorb not 
only the food which countries overseas wish to 
send us but also the food which a healthy and 
well-balanced agriculture in this country can 
produce and produce too at prices comparing 
not unfavourably with average world prices.” 


BURDENS 


SONG of burdens, such as press 
A Upon the sun, laden with light; 
Or stars, with little less 
Even when the moon 1s bright. 
The burden of the trees, that lift 
Each year a load of leaves; 
Or flowers near the ground, whose gift 
Is what the bee achieves 
With lifelong labour, a dram 
Or not so much, the piled-up gold 
Of pollen being but fairy dust, 
By human currency a sham. 
The burden of the corn-stalk, old 
In the ear; the burden of the sword 
Weary of blood, welcoming rust 
And sleep at the end of the fight. 
The burden of man, forgiveness, the word 
That weighs more after death’s goodnight. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


POST-WAR FOOD POLICY IN U.S.A 


I’ is reassuring to find the extent to which 
balanced production, as preached by Mr. 
Hudson in this country, is reflected by closely 
similar constructive declarations in the United 
States. In a Report issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture earlier in the year we 
find the same insistence on nutrition (Ade- 
quate Food and Fiber for All), on _ better 
services for the countryside (Parity for All 
Rural People), on “‘ Better Marketing at Lower 
Cost.’’ So far as the international basis of 
after-war farming is concerned it is enlightening 
to find the Regional Committees declaring their 
belief that ‘‘with due consideration for military 
necessities, we should evolve programs that will 
tend to reduce domestic production of agri- 
cultural commodities that cannot meet world 
competition and yield an American level to 
producers, without tariffs or other forms of 
Federal subsidy.’’ ‘‘This does not mean,’’ the 
Report continues, “‘that we should suddenly 
and completely stop producing those protected 
commodities. It means only that their produc- 
tion should be discouraged in areas in which 
better alternatives are available and in sub- 
marginal areas where costs, in cash outlay, 
human effort and wasted soils, exceed returns.”’ 


CLUMBER PARK: AN INNOVATION ? 


HE three great adjoining estates of 
Welbeck, Clumber, and Thoresby, origin- 

ally part of Sherwood Forest, are collectively 
known as the Dukeries. Clumber, which became 
the seat of the Dukes of Newcastle in the 
eighteenth century, was pulled down before the 
war but has still a domain thirteen miles round. 
The National Trust is appealing for £45,000 
with which to secure its 3,800 acres—roughly 
at £12 an acre. The land is predominantly * 


woodland, with great glades of greensward and 
a lake two miles long created by Brown out of 
the medizval Chase. 
east fringe of the Nottingham-Sheffield region, 
it is of great importance that this. historic 
expanse of park and forest should be put to the 
best possible use. 
arises whether part of it might not with general 
advantage be used more fully than as public 


Lying as it does on the 


So great, that the question 


944 


open space only: as sites for some kind oj 
carefully devised, organised, inland recreatioy 


centre. The sea coasts are congested; the 
highlands unsuitable for organised public 
recreation. In Clumber. Park there could t, 


facilities for bathing, boating, riding an 
rambling, lawn tennis and golf, with living 
accommodation and halls, and still presery, 
the grand landscape setting. Directed by the 
National Trust such an enterprise could bp 
handled appropriately and, while serving ty 
national needs, repay the cost of purchase, 


FINDING THE WAY 


N some ways we seem as a nation to be 
to please. A little while ago there was : 
general rejoicing over the restoration of o 
friends the signposts which had so often 
oned us on our road to pleasant places. 
now someone has written a letter to the ews. 
papers complaining that there are too ma 1y of 
them. Some of them, he says, are put up | ; the 
local authority, some by the county counc. and 
some by a motoring association, and th 5 re. 
dundancy is neither sensible nor esthetic. He 
may be right, but most people will be so t: ank- 
ful to have their signposts back that the will 
not be disposed to cavil. Still if there are .o be 
complaints it is perhaps permissible to grv nble 
at the will-o’-the-wispishness, if it may <9 be 
termed, of some signposts. The name of 1 ittle 
Puddleton, let us say, appears for several <ailes 
and then disappears. The traveller, who has 
hitherto believed himself on the right road, 
comes to think that the jack-o’-lantern has 
misled him and may even turn back in despair. 
Yet if he had gone a little further he would have 
found Little Puddleton popping up again as 
mysteriously as it had vanished. Why this is 
so it is hard to say but it is a phenomenon 
familiar to the motorist. Once the name has 
appeared there let it stay, however redundant, 
until Puddleton has been safely reached or 
passed. Finding the way is a very good game 
but it need not be made too difficult. 
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LINCOLN PRESERVED 


HE Electricity Commissioners’ refusal to 
accept the objectionable elements in the 
Corporation of Lincoln’s scheme for a generating 
station outside the city is a notable victory for 
good sense. The Corporation had over-ridden 
the view of their own Planning Committee in 
proposing the erection of cooling towers 230 ft. 
high which, the opposition pointed out, although 
some distance from the Cathedral, would oppose 
to the view of it rising from the plain two 
gigantic incongruous competitors. The Com- 
missioners, while accepting the proposal in 
general, agreed with the objection and decreed 
wooden cooling towers instead, not more than 
90 ft. high, and if possible yet further out of 
view. But why any cooling towers? Somebody 
has suggested in the Press in this connection 
that a domestic supply of hot water for the 
whole city could be generated as a by-product 
of the cooling process. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE BATH 


‘ 


REAT men ‘are ‘seldom over scrupulous 

in the arrangement of their attire; the 
operations of shaving, dressing and_ coffee- 
imbibing were soon performed.’’ Sir Bernard 
Montgomery is unquestionably a great man and 
he seems to have been living up to Mr. Pick- 
wick’s rule. Mr. Pickwick did not have a bath 
and the Field-Marshal has been telling us that 
the need for this luxury has been overrated; 
one bath a month was, he said, quite adequite 
in the desert. This will be cheering news ‘for 
those who at least on some mornings in the week 
have owing to the fuel shortage to dec de 
between a cold bath or none at all. There “re 
enviable persons—they would be admirable 00 
if they were not so scornful of the less hard, — 
who enjoy a cold bath and leap out of it di: -ly 
glowing with health, in a state of bright p 1k 
self-satisfaction. But there are others for wh m 
there is nothing when the water is not hot < id 
plenteous, but the laborious operation of wa 4- 
ing by sections with the aid of a kettle or sn. ill 
can. Now, what is good enough for the Fie 4- 
Marshal is good enough for them. 
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CoUNTRIMAN’S 
NOTES... 
By 
flajor C. S. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT has raised _ the 
question in CounTRY LIFE as to 
whether the presence of silver fish in 

& a house cannot always be traced to the 
nts, or their predecessors, having at some 


occ 

time -ome from the East. I am certainly 
incli d to agree with the writer, for in this part 
of th world some houses are quite free from the 
insec and others are overrun, and in every case 
inve: igation goes to prove that the suggestion 


good. I must have brought at least one 
pair’ { selected breeding stock from Egypt, as 
on rc.irement I moved into a quite new house, 
and within two months was running a most 
prod ctive stud farm of silver fish. I am not 
quit. certain what constitutes their food-stuff 
in ths country, as I do not see any visible signs 


hold 


of their work on water-colour paintings and 
photographs, which is their favourite provender 
in the East. Some of my own indifferent sketches 


have, I think, been improved by their work, as 
they have picked out some striking high lights 
on dull backgrounds, which I had overlooked 
when engaged with the brush. At the same time 
I do not think the white moustache and pointed 
Imperial they have grafted on to the photo- 
graph of the late King of Egypt really suits the 
royal face. 
* ‘ * 
HILE endeavouring to locate New Forest 
buzzards, which unlike most other birds 
seem to have taken an exception to aerial 
activity, for they have not been seen for two 
years, I visited one of the big enclosed woods, 
which about the time of the Battle of Britain 
was subjected to drastic timber felling. A 
mobile saw-mill was erected outside the planta- 
tion, and for a twelve-month or more a gang 
of lumbermen were at work removing and sawing 
up every sizeable tree. 

Only three years have elapsed since the 
forestry men moved on to other plantations, 
but already the healing hand of weather, 
wind, rain and sun has obliterated the scarred 
timber-lug tracks through the woods, so that 
their outlines are barely discernible; the site 
of the saw-mill, except for a heap of sawdust, 
is hard to locate and, as for the enclosure 
which supplied so many thousand cubic feet of 
valuable timber, this looks infinitely more 
attractive in every way, now that it has been 
thinned-out, than it did in its prime. There 
are probably no trees left in the plantation 
which would catch the timber-man’s eye as 
worth the felling, but to the ordinary wayfarer, 
who looks for beauty only in the New Forest, 
the wood, with its remaining young trees and 
a few old gnarled veterans of no value, looks 
far more beautiful with its glades of light than 
it did in the days before it was cut. 

i * * * f 

’Y HE quest for the buzzards proved fruitless, 

for I did not see our pair wheeling over 
ter usual ranging ground by Broomy Walk. 
, however, is by no means proof that they 
h deserted the area, for I have a suspicion 
t the buzzard and his wife go off for long 
v_<-ends exploring other parts of the country. 
tn time to time they are reported in some 
© ict where the bird is not a known resident, 
as one hears no more of them one 
r= presume that the pair seen were on a 
t holiday from some recognised buzzard 

it, 

A week or so ago I had an account of a 
* seen near Taunton, and about the same 
> I saw a couple wheeling over the high 
£ nd behind Chesil Beach. This stretch of 


10, 


THE FIRST 


downland is very much the hunting preserve of 
the local Dorset peregrines, and I have never 
previously seen the buzzard in this corner of 
the county. There were two birds disputing the 
right of the buzzards over this piece of preserved 
air, and at first I thought they were the pere- 
grines, but the field glasses proved that they 
were carrion crows, a variety of bird which 
can never mind its own business. 


* * 
* 


THER unusual ornithological news con- 
cerns a corn-crake shot in a neighbouring 
water-meadow in October, and a flight of red- 
headed pochard seen on the Avon. The corn- 
crake is now unfortunately one of our rare birds, 
and in any case mid-October is very late for this 
Summer visitor, who sets forth on the migra- 
tion southwards towards the middle of Septem- 
ber. In the old days, when the corn-crake 
figured always in the bag during what might 
be called the short ‘‘ walk-up”’ partridge season, 
he was seldom seen often after this method of 
shooting became impracticable through the 
wildness of the coveys. I have never read any 
satisfactory explanation of the corn-crake’s 
disappearance from the southern parts of this 
country. It is generally attributed to the 
mechanical mower and reaper, but the corn- 
crake was a quite common visitant for at least 
20 years after these machines were used gener- 
ally on every hay meadow and corn field of 
any size, and it is only of recent years that the 
bird has become almost extinct. 


* * 
* 


HATEVER articles of attire the Home 

Guardsman may, or may not, be allowed 

to retain on demobilisation, the out-door worker 

in the Force cannot say he has left the Service 

entirely unrewarded if he is permitted to retain 

his waterproof cape, known officially as Cape, 
Anti-Gas, 1. 
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H. Smith 


SHOEING 


This is a most efficient oilskin, long enough 
to carry off the rainwater to half-way down the 
leggings, and not to the knees as with most 
capes, and the only possible drawback to it as 
a civilian garment is its Punchinello bulge 
between the shoulders, designed to cover the 
infantryman’s pack. Its colour is a clever studio 
effect in delicate shades of green and brown, 
and it has been worn with success when driving 
the cows into the sheds for milking, or the 
pastures for grazing; when hedging and ditch- 
ing; when carting; as a camouflaged garment 
when duck- and pigeon-shooting—and of course 
on some Home Guard parades. Frequently I 
see a couple of capes coming in across the rain- 
swept fields in front of my window, and wonder 
if there is a military exercise in progress until 
I realise it is a farmer and his man, a private 
and a sergeant respectively, from a near-by farm. 
(Incidentally I often wonder if the sergeant, by 
virtue of his seniority, enjoys bossing it over his 
boss between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Sundays.) 


* * 
* 


HE only occasion on which I wore my 
Home Guard cape for purely civilian work 
it met with such a storm of disapproval that I 
have not dared to repeat the experiment. My 
pullets have always been most observant and 
critical of my attire, and they resent anything 
unusual, such as a light Summer lounge suit 
which can be worn on possibly only one day in 
our Summer; so I suppose it was my fault 
as I should have given them some warning that 
I was wearing a military garment on an un- 
soldierly occasion. Clad in my camouflage cape 
I opened the door of their house one rainy 
morning, and each bird on emerging gave one 
shrill scream of horror, and next moment the 
air was filled with a strong-winged covey, which 
soared over the wire of the enclosure with an 
ease that a covey of partridges might have 
envied. 
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VILLAGE HALLS 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


The value of Village Halls to rural communities has been strikingly proved during the war, and in the immediate future it is hoped that many more 
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Halls will be provided, and the amenities of the existing ones may be increased. In many cases it is probable that war memorials will take this form, 


An Exhibition organised by the National Council of Social Service is on view at Messrs. Heal’s 


VILLAGE COLLEGE, LINTON, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
In some cases the establishment of a Village College serving a group of villages will also meet their needs in regard to Halls 


NCE, long ago, it was the church 

Often, particularly in Wales, it has 

been the chapel. Sometimes it is the 

pub, occasionally the village shop, the 
smithy or the boat- builder’s shed down by the 
hard. What? The recognised and de facto 
centre and focus of a village social life, which 
indeed it must have to be spiritually a village 
at all and not merely an unorganic concentra- 
tion of so many unrelated households. 

Any effective social unit should be a 
“party,” or rather a potential party, which 
implies both a meeting-place and a host or 
hostess. This obvious need, that has always 
been present,'’and that has been variously and 
generally inadequately met down the ages, is 
now at last accepted as a fundamental one that 
must be fully recognised and that deserves 
to be provided for generously as a quite 
definite social service, though not necessarily 
“nationally.”’ 

Indeed, perhaps the most important single 
condition for the successful working of any 
village hall (the end to which an adequate 
building is merely a means and no more) is 
that it should be subscribed and worked for, 
built, sustained and managed by the village 


WITLEY, SURREY. 
Cost £5,000 in 1936. Architects, Imrie and Angel. 


itselfi—and not be “‘donated’’ whether by local 
benefactor or state subvention. 

Outside help to a village requiring a hall 
will always be welcome and generally essential 
if anything better than the barest minimum is 
to be achieved, and such valuable assistance 
has been well organised by the National Council 
of Social Service, whose grants in aid have 
already contributed to the worthy establishing 
of some 500 halls. 

Most properly, the Council is concerned 
that any building work that it subsidises shall 
be not merely well planned for its intended 
purpose, but that it shall further have whatever 
graciousness a sympathetic handling of simple 
materials can give it, and the satisfying in- 
tegrity that honest craftsmanship can confer. 
If both materials and craftsmanship can be 
characteristically and traditionally local, so 
much the better, for among the functions of a 
fully successful village hall should surely be the 
recording of whatever is of good repute in the 
achievements of the region and the setting of a 
decent standard in all things, building included. 

All of which, of course, is no more than to 
say that to get a good hall you must employ 
a good architect, which indeed is what the 


Council says in so many words, and advice 
that was implicit, too, throughout Sir Laurence 
Weaver’s most helpful book Village Clubs and 
Halls (Country Life, 1920. Now out of print), 
where the work of some two or three dozen 
leading architects in this field was illustrated 
and described. 

That field is certainly a big one with almost 
endless possibilities, and indefinite wide-flung 
boundaries within which may be included a 
range of provisions as variegated as the sum of 
the communal interests of the whole community, 
which is—or can be—actually immense, even in 
a little village. 

Many of us probably know halls that have 
at one time or another been the scene of almost 
every conceivable communal occasion save the 
actual ceremonies of christening, marrying and 
burying. Plays of all sorts and concerts— 
C.E.M.A., E.N.S.A. or local—M.O.I. and other 
film shows, scout, youth, Home Guard and 
British Legion parades and rallies, lectures, 
debates, dances, whist drives, physical training 
and domestic science classes, Y.M.C.A., Women’s 
Institute activities, and just plain sociable get- 
together parties. 

It is for all such manifold uses that the 


CHICHESTER MEMORIAL HALL 


The design includes a cricket veranda, stage, dressing-rooms and kitchen 
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hall will be needed and for which it must be 
reac iy adaptable (and as fully as possible) with 
the .inimum of fuss and trouble. Being essen- 
tiali, an all-purpose building, it can obviously 
not »e too specialised in any one direction, but 
it can be given certain basic qualities that will 
enable it to fulfil most of its various réles with 
reasonable credit. 

The other evening I attended what I 
believe was a really first-rate talk on the ballet, 
illustrated on the stage by a ballerina who, I 
understand, is as accomplished as she is lovely. 

But the acoustics of this unusually am- 
bitious and expensive rural hall were such as 
to make the lecture quite inaudible beyond the 
first few rows, while I could see no more than 
the back-cloth shadow of the dance and now 
and again a bobbing head until, driven desperate, 
I left my allotted seat and stood on a table right 
at the back with other frustrated balletomanes. 

Well, all that was simply the architect’s 
fault for making the stage too low and the 
ceiling so high, which last maybe was well 
enough for the organ but quite hopeless for 
the human voice. 

Then, again, the oak block floor would be 
fine for most purposes, but unresponsive and 
tiring for daneing—an adjustable floor, sprung 
or rigid at the turn of a handle, being of course 
the ideal for an all-purpose hall where things 
are being done on that sort of scale. 

There were no proper dressing-rooms for 
players, no adequate cloakrooms for audience, 
and an altogether too small and obscurely 
tucked-away kitchen by no means compensated 
for by water-closets embarrassingly accessible 
and with alarmingly noisy mechanism. 

In short, this particular hall, with so many 
elementary and easily avoidable shortcomings 
is definitely a failure for all its spacious elegance, 
though it is only fair to say that many more 
things have been asked of his building than the 
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A hall in the Cotswold manner, incorporating a squash racquets court. 
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NINGHAM, KENT. A smaller hall; brick and cedar boarding. Architect, Miss Albery. 
Architect, A. Linton Iredale 


architect could have reasonably foreseen when 
he designed it some time before the last war. 

Yet even so, had he applied his imagination 
more to function and not concentrated so 
exclusively (as it would seem) on merely design- 
ing something ‘‘handsome,”’ we on that pre- 
carious table-top would have thought of him 
less bitterly. 

Of course we want gracious, creditable 
buildings and will only make do with anything 
less when unhappily we must—but do let us 
be quite clear that, unless the basic detailed 
planning and lay-out of a village hall and its 
equipment are right, it will never function as 
efficiently and satisfactorily as it ought to do, 


-and will inevitably, to that extent, fail of its 


purpose—generous proportions and fine work- 
manship notwithstanding. 

Which, of course, suggests that the local 
building committee, intent to serve its locality, 
must first correctly gauge its actual needs by a 
careful area survey and then, before it is even 
committed to any definite site, lay the whole 
complex problem squarely before the architect 
chosen as most likely to provide an acceptable 
solution. If he has done similar jobs before, 
well and good; it may make things all the easier 
both for himself and perhaps for the committee 
too, but, as I have never known a case where 
plans prepared to meet one set of circumstances 
could even be adapted perfectly to suit another, 
the advantage of mature experience over youth- 
ful ingenuity may amount to a certain wariness 
—no more—through familiarity with the ropes, 
the snags to this or that contrivance, the work- 
ing of this or the other under the test of pro- 
longed use. The experienced, too, may perhaps 
better guess the special but often unspecified 
requirements of all the various groups, bodies 
and societies whose several needs must somehow 
be reconciled as sharers of a single building; 
yet the alert invention called for by such a 
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(Right) MISERDEN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 





synthesis or symbiosis is a characteristic of the 
zealous young rather than of their elders. In 
short, having in my own youth built a number 
of halls with intense interest and pleasure and 
without disaster, I now unselfishly declare that 
such jobs are well suited to a fresh intelligence 
willing to take the immense pains that a success- 
ful outcome must demand and that an 
established architect preoccupied with large 
constructions may be quite unable to take, 
however cordial his goodwill. 

But, as all designs for buildings for which 
a grant is sought through the National Council 
of Social Service are anyway reviewed and 
helpfully commented on by its own panel of 
experts, a local committee is to that extent 
insured against its own possible initial mistakes 
in selecting an inappropriate architect, for if 
the plans submitted seem to indicate that he 
is technically or artistically inadequate to the 
occasion, that view, if not frankly stated, may 
perhaps be inferred from the rejection of the 
application. 

Though efficiency, fitness for purpose, and 
a sensitive rural seemliness are desiderata that 
largely determine the acceptability or otherwise 
of building plans and estimates, maintenance 
costs, prospective income, range of amenities 
and services offered, and the trust deed defining 
responsibilities and establishing the manage- 
ment, are all matters that affect the Council’s 
decisions no less than the actual building 
proposals, upon all of which it is ready and 
able to give helpful advice. 

Actually the booklet published by the 
Council (a new and revised version of which is 
now awaiting issue) pretty thoroughly covers 
the whole ground so far as general advice and 
warnings are concerned and lays down the 
principles of intelligent planning and successful 
operation. It accepts the implications of the 
Scott Report, considers the ratio between 


'TENDON, BERKSHIRE. Faced with wavy-edged elm boarding. Erected on behalf of the National Council of Social Service. 
(Right) UGLEY, ESSEX. A small village hall built of local materials 
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population and accommodation needed in com- 
munities ranging from 250 up to 4,000, discusses 
the new link-up envisaged between the village 
hall (vested preferably with the Official Trustee 
for Charity Lands or the Parish Council) and 
such local authorities as those for Education, 
Health, Library Services and General Admin- 
istration. 

Such are now empowered to become sub- 
scribing partners in any approved scheme for a 
hall that will subserve their sectional interests 
without prejudice to the place as a general 
community centre, the point being made indeed 
that, far from reducing its social usefulness, the 
more communal interests can be gathered to- 
gether under one roof (if necessarily at different 
times) the more will the place become the real 
and living focus for the whole life of the neigh- 
bourhood, political, cultural and social. 

It is this efficient concentration of a 
multiplicity of interests and activities at one 
focal point, in a single multilateral building 
serving them all, that has been largely respon- 
sible for the wide interest now taken in the 
Cambridgeshire Village Colleges, which Mr. 
Henry Morris has succeeded in enlivening with 
pretty well all the civilised and civilising 
communal activities of their constituent areas, 
educational as well as recreational for both old 
and young, with the operations of local govern- 
ment sometimes added on top of it all. 

Where village colleges or their like are in 
fact already happily established, there 
seems to be no obvious limit to what 
might be beneficially grafted on to so 
vigorous and versatile a parent stem, 
where each branch stimulates the other 
and contributes something towards what, 
with such support, can afford an ensemble 
of spacious dignity quite unattainable 
in isolation by any one constituent. 

Which is merely to suggest that 
such a hook-up may, under favouring 
circumstances, be sometimes worth 
considering as against a separate and 
independent enterprise in a special building, 
even a new _ school being a _ likely 
partner. It is obviously easier to say 
what is generally desirable in a village 
hall than to determine the just priorities 
as between provisions which, all useful, 
are of different relative importance to 
the particular community, are incompat- 
ible, or are too costly to be considered. 

Cost, indeed, despite the various 
grants in aid likely to be available (just 
what these may be cannot be known 
until after the war) and the contributions 
that certain bodies are now officially 
authorised to make in_ return for 
accommodation, will as ever remain the 
limiting factor. 

At the present time, were one able to 
build at all, costs would be found to be 
somewhere around double those ruling just 
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LAKE, 


WILTSHIRE. A barn converted to 
a hall 
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WITLEY, SURREY. Interior, shov ing 
stage with doors beneath it into store ‘for 
scenery and chairs 


before the war, perhaps half the increase 
being directly attributable to immediate 
war restrictions and purely temporary 
deficiencies, that should disappear with 
the emergency, the rest representing a 
permanent increase the further trend of 
which can no more than be guessed at 
and which will probably be _ paralleled 
pretty generally and constitute another 
step up in the accepted cost of living. 

In any case, it will be more than 
ever necessary to make all available, 
funds work overtime and to ensure that, 
whatever materials and skill are to be had, 
they yield the highest possible results in 
space and grace. 

Here indeed will be a challenge to 
the ingenuity of every architect, required 
to devise something finely efficient from 
minimal resources. 

As we have won the war by steadily 
refusing to recognise the impossible, I 
cannot see our being defeated by merely 
technical difficulties and prevented from 
establishing such essential strong-points 
of civilised peace as we already know our 
village halls can be. 


(Left) WOOD GREEN, 
HAMPSHIRE. An in- 


terior decorated with wall 


paintings of local sce 1s 
by R. W. Baker nd 
E. R. Payne 
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(Left) 1.—EGGS OF 
THE ELEPHANT 
HAWK MOTH 









E] EPHANT HAWK MOTHS 
IN LONDON co By S. BEAUFOY 


\ ik one who has crossed the blitzed sites of London, where the rubble 





has been cleared away, leaving only concrete foundations and bare 
ground, can have failed to notice the profusion of wild flowers that 
has sprung up there. The natural history of London has been altered 
consi 2rably. Wild flowers, birds, butterflies and moths are now to be seen in 
the | art of the Metropolis, where before they seldom, if ever, came. One of 
the ( mmonest plants now to be seen is the rose bay willow herb, with its tall 
pink pikes in Summer, and its feathery seed pods in Autumn. Incidentally, this 
plan: 1as increased enormously all over the country during the last few decades. 
he appearance of the rose bay willow herb in London has been accompanied 
by a 10ticeable increase in the numbers of the elephant hawk moth (Deitlephila 
elpe’ ), whose larva feeds upon its leaves, and this year, in particular, the larve 
have deen exceedingly plentiful. Although it is quite common in the country as 
a whole, it is doubtful whether it was often found in London before the blitz 
indirectly caused its food plant to establish itself there. 
ad n June, the female lays its eggs (Fig. 1) on the leaves of the willow herb, 
and also, in the country, on bedstraw. The eggs are pale green and smooth, 
very similar to most of the hawk moth family. 
’ The larva, when first hatched, is very pale green, almost white, and has a 
long tail. Immediately on hatching, this tail is the same colour as the rest of 
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"4 the body, but gradually it becomes darker and darker, till, after an hour or two, 
iy it is jet black. The first meal of the larva is its eggshell, after which it eats the 
h leaves of its food plant. 

a \s the larve grow, it will be noticed that there are two distinct forms, 
vf identical in marking, but one of them, the more usual, is brown in colour and the 
it other green. It might be thought that the two forms arise from the larve living 


upon different food-plants, some on willow herb and some on bedstraw, say; but 
this is not so, for the two forms will occur when a number of larve are reared 
in captivity, being exclusively fed on one food plant. 

n The fully-grown larva (Fig. 5) is nearly three inches long and is a remarkable- 
le looking creature with circular marks, having the appearance of eyes, on the sides 
of the body near the head. When at rest, the head is retracted, causing the 
segments immediately behind it to swell. This, together with the prominent 


. “eyes,”’ gives the larva a frightening appearance. When it is feeding, however, 

the head is extended some considerable distance, as if at the end of a trunk, and 
0 it is this characteristic that gives rise to the name, elephant hawk moth. The 
| larva is not often in evidence, as during the day it rests low down on the food 
7 plant, coming out to eat at night. 


When ready to pupate, this larva does not enter the ground as do many of 
the other hawk moth larve, but it spins a loose cocoon among the grasses and 
herbage at the foot of the food plant, drawing pieces of grass around itself so 
that it is effectively hidden. 

The pupal stage lasts till the following Spring, when the moths emerge. 
They are extremely beautiful, especially when first emerged and before any of 
the scales are worn off. The fore wings are mainly pink and olive, the rear wings pink and 
black, and the body mostly pink. During day-time the moths prefer to rest on the sides of 
trees and on fences, so are seldom seen flying, but at sunset one may catch sight of them 
journeying to flowers in company with many other moths. 















5.—FULLY GROWN LARVA. Brown form. (Middle) 6.—MOTH. UPPER SIDE. (Right) 7.~-MOTH. UNDER SIDE 
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By LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. STOCKLEY 








1.—A PEST TO THE WHEAT FARMER: A HERD OF YOUNG OSTRICHES 


N public misconception Kenya is supposed to be 
the land of the idle and extravagant rich. That 
it has fed some five times its normal European 
population since the beginning of the war, and 

that its inhabitants are mainly hard-working farmers 
who have supplied more than their normal quota to the 
fighting forces, while their womenfolk have gallantly 
carried on, with several children in many cases, are 
facts known only to people especially interested in the 
Kenya settler. 

That farmers in England have many difficulties, 
and some natural enemies, is a truism, but they are 
mainly those of weather and disease, while many birds 
are definite helpers against insect foes, and large wild 
animals are non-existent. In Kenya we have now had 
four years’ successive failure of the rains, and are at 
present struggling with that awful plague, locusts. 
There are, as I write, more than 5,000 pioneers, 500 
lorries and a flight of aeroplanes fighting locusts in 
Northern Kenya, and it is still very doubtful whether 
the fight has been won. One thing is, however, certain 
—no crops would have been reaped in Kenya during the 
past year if it had not been for this unceasing struggle. 

Last year two adjacent drought-stricken 











2.—BUFFALO WHICH HAD BROKEN INTO FARMS AT NIGHT RETURN 
TO THICK COVER AT SUNRISE 


farms in this district lost over 6,000 sheep 
between them, and the gazelle and antelope in 
that area became so weak from starvation that 
they could be run down and caught=by a man 
on foot. - 

These are, of course, abnormal years which 
we all hope and expect are about to pass and 
be tided over, but the game are always with us. 

To feed Italian prisoners of war great 
numbers of zebra and large antelope have been 
shot. These are eaters of grass urgently needed 
for stock and the killing has been a decided 
economic benefit in settled areas; but the lion, 
rhino, buffalo and elephant, being forest- 
dwellers, are not nearly so easy to deal with, 
and much more destructive. 

Only a couple of months ago a lioness 
teaching her three cubs to kill entered them to 
a friend’s cattle, the bag being two hundred 
pounds-worth of cows in one night. On an 


adjacent farm a rhino killed a cow shortly 
afterwards, a form of amusement to which 
rhino are given at times. Recently a herd of 
over 50 elephants has twice tried to break into 
a valuable orange grove under my charge, the 
marauders being turned back with great diffi- 
culty by the shouts and beating of petrol tins 
by the workers. 

On my own place, and both adjoining 
farms, rhino and buffalo are often a nuisance, 
chasing boys and threatening cars at night. 
One particularly obnoxious bull buffalo had 
the impertinence to chase a boy right into the 
house round which he was cutting grass, and 
this in the middle of the day. The houseis 
normally empty, but I often use it for a night or 
two when visiting the farm. Some months ago 
another solitary bull came down to a herdboy’s 
hut in daytime while he was tending his small 
vegetable plot, and injured him so badly that 


he was left for dead with an enormous hole 
through a thigh and an arm_ permanently 
useless. 

Such incidents invariably occur with buffalo 
on farms close to the main forest or on the edge 
of unsettled areas, but rhino appear in most 
unexpected places, wherever there is sufficient 
cover for them, and their occurrence does not 
encourage one’s African labour to carry on with 
the job in hand; yet their complacence under 
such circumstances is often marvellous. 

Buffalo are particularly difficult to deal 
with, as they come down at night, break into 
shambas, eat their fill and retire before dawn 
to thick cover (Fig. 2), often several miles away, 
after watering at the nearest stream. Uprooting 
coffee bushes is a favourite sport on the return 
journey. Following them up is a long and tedious 
business, often ending in a vagrant slant of 
wind causing their departure in a series of 
diminuendo crashes and the hunter wending his 





3.—A BULL ELEPHANT. A HERD OF OVER 50 ELEPHANTS TWICE 
TRIED TO BREAK INTO AN ORANGE GROVE 


way home cursing his luck and the'buffalo, such curses 
being even more vigorous as he returns through broken 
fences and flattened crops which show where the herd 
fed that night. 


Sometimes buffalo will live at peace quite close to 
a farm without doing damage, and for several years, 
but it nearly always ends in an old solitary bull, 
turned out of the herd and too accustomed to man to 
have the usual respect for him, chasing boys, breal:ing 
into and feeding on little maize shambas, and gener lly 
becoming such a nuisance that he must be shot or the 
labour departs to the Native Reserve. 


It would be thought that such a beast would 
be easily brought to book, but that is not so. He 
abates none of his natural cunning, and one I knev of 
terrorised a great part of a farm belonging to fric :ds 
for two years, denying valuable grazing to ca Ie, 
killing one herd-boy and severely injuring anot °. 
His base of operations was a large patch of di se 
thornbush, impenetrable to a clothes-wearing Europ: 2, 
on the edge of which he would wait for farm | ys 
passing along the adjacent road at dusk, or we «ld 
sally forth and chase cattle, 


















i > knew too well that a man with a rifle 


was © ngerous, and took no unnecessary risks, 
his ir tinct in such matters being infallible. 
The o.vner eventually bagged him by making 
a big -ircuit above the road, then coming back 
to it «t dusk. 

Another bull used to visit a certain farm 
every year for a couple of months, to indulge 
in the sport of man-hunting. A hunter got him 
by going out the day after he arrived and sitting 
at daybreak above the forest road where the 
bull lay in wait. 

When I built my house an old buffalo bull 
spent every night about a furlong away in the 
forest, but did no harm, so I did not bother 
about him. He occupied this stretch for about 
four years. Then he began to chase boys on the 
road and break into maize shambas every night. 
My boys at last refused to go for my mail, 
and something had to be done. 

{ had 11 tries for him, getting up in the 
dark and down at the maize as soon as it was 
light enough to see to shoot; but every time 
he got back to his home in the thick stuff before 
I could catch up on his tracks. Then I tried 
cutting him off, left the house at dawn, up on 
to the plateau behind and saw him with his 
latest lady-love on the far side of the open grass 
and within a hundred yards of cover. He 
delayed going in and it was fatal. Within 
20 minutes of my leaving the house he was 
dead, a ‘450 bullet behind each shoulder. 

Rhino (Fig. 7) are a greater nuisance, more 
dangerous to man, and persistent destroyers of 
fencing, just shoving a great nose and front horn 
under the lowest wire then carrying on with a 
heave. But they do not destroy crops to the 
same extent; Forest Department plantations 
are their usual haunts of crime. There they bark 
and break down young trees until the forest 
officer’s yells for help stir the Game Department 
to send up a professional hunter. He kills off 
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EEDBUCK LIE DOWN IN WHEAT AND FLATTEN 
MORE THAN THEY EAT 
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some 20 or 30 of the rhino in that district, is 
well paid for doing so and returns to Nairobi 
well satisfied. Two or three years later the same 
programme is gone through, and one wonders 
why the rhino is retained as ‘‘royal game”’ for 
which a £10 licence has to be paid, instead of 
one being added free to the already far too 
expensive big-game licence. 

The last professional hunter sent up here, 
only three months ago, killed more than 
20 rhino within five miles of my house and there 
are still too many in the forest around. 

Rhino are curiously indifferent to the 
presence of humans at times, and a very fine 
bull, with a 40¥-in. front horn, was shot within 
100 yds. of men working in the forest. 

Of the antelope, waterbuck (Fig. 5) are 
probably the worst offenders, breaking into 
plantations and vegetable gardens, where their 
feet cut up more than they eat. Oryx (Fig. 6) 
are great destroyers of grazing, arriving sud- 
denly in large numbers on new grass from a 
great distance, and are usually very wary. 
Thomson’s gazelle have also been a plague in 
recent years, the dearth of cartridges and their 
small size being the principal factors which 
have caused them to multiply until I have 
seen several hundred in one small valley. They 
eat the grass as close as sheep and zebra do. 
Incidentally, I have never seen a thin zebra: 
they eat the grass right down to the roots and 
keep their condition when other animals starve. 

Bushpig are bad enemies of maize fields, 
breaking down and chewing the cobs, leaving 
them half or quarter eaten, then retiring to 
thick cover for the day. Warthog are accounted 
bad enemies of the stock farmer, as they are 
accused of carrying East Coast fever and 
rinderpest, but they cannot be held responsible 
for [the [terrible outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
which is, as I write, sweeping Kenya. This is 
causing an unusually high death rate owing to 
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ORYX ARE GREAT DESTROYERS OF GRAZING, ARRIVING SUDDENLY IN LARGE NUMBERS ON NEW GRASS. 
(Right) 7.—A BULL RHINO WHICH BROKE DOWN YOUNG TREES 


5.—THE WORST OF THE ANTELOPE—THE WATERBUCK 
AT A DRINKING PLACE NEAR SUNDOWN 





the poor grazing due to drought, and conse- 
quently enfeebled animals. 

The wheat farmer has his own pests, with 
ostriches (Fig. 1) high on the list. Recently a 
farmer said to me that he was glad he had 
given up wheat and taken to stock if only be- 
cause the ostriches were no longer a probiem to 
him. A neighbour of his once told me that he 
shot an ostrich within 25 minutes of its entering 
his wheat and taking 17 lb. of young plants 
from its crop. I have seen more than 40 in one 
herd and counted more than 250 from my car 
at one halt. Several hens will lay in one nest. 
Only a dozen to 15 of the 40 or so eggs usually 
hatch, so that the herds are of several broods 
of immature birds with the various parents 
leading or scouting on the flanks. 

Reedbuck (Fig. 4) are also a pest in the 
wheat, whole parties of them lying down in it 
as soon as it will hide them and flattening more 
than they eat. When cutting, a farmer will 
often leave a patch, as with rabbits in England, 
and shoot the bolting antelope as the crop 
steadily narrows. 

It all sounds rather daunting, but there 
are many farms which hardly ever see a wild 
animal big enough to do damage, though the 
locusts and birds are a terror. But what one 
loses on the swings comes back on the round- 
abouts; labour and living expenses are cheap 
in Kenya and, above all, the climate is very 
healthy. 

Yet with cars, lorries and farm machinery 
ever breaking down, and spares very scarce; 
drought, bad roads or no roads; and the locust 
menace ever looming far or near, the Kenya 
farmer’s lot at present is not a happy one. But 
he carries on, continues to produce in what 
seems to me miraculous fashion, grouses just 
like a farmer at home and will continue to do 
these things, war or no war, locusts or no locusts, 
until the cows come home. 
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THE HOME OF SIR JOHN PRESTIGE 


Re-built in 1701 by Dame Elizabeth Aucher during the minority of her son Sir Hewitt Aucher. 
in 1844 to Matthew Bell and to the present owner in 1927. 
Nesfield, with the co-operation of Mr. Bell, just 100 years ago 


hands only twice : 


ISHOPSBOURNE lies eastward from 
Canterbury 34 miles along the Dover 
Road. It is described in Domesday 
as ‘“‘Bournes,’’ which is bourne or 


stream, and takes its name from the Little 
Stour which rises in the Park and flows 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


through Bridge and Patrixbourne. In the 
bird’s-eye view to be had from the hillside, 
the gentlemanly front of the mansion is seen 
in relation to the downland setting. Over its 
roof, now tiled, a broad avenue of elms until 
recently clothed the slope beyond. These 








The estate has since changed 


Its noble landscape setting is due to W. A. 


have gone to feed the war effort, but the 
beauty of the prospect is fortunately not lost. 
It is an ideal picture of an English home, the 
house with the common-sense dignity of 
Wren’s epoch, the landscape architecture a 
skilful blend of the contemporary formal and 
the later picturesque. In its present form the 
setting is a tribute to the talents of William 
Andrews Nesfield (1793-1881), the Penin- 
sular War ex-officer who, retiring young, 
devoted himself to landscape, first as a water- 
colourist and then as a gardener in the 
tradition of Brown and Repton. Mr. Matthew 
Bell commenced his alterations in 1848 and 
kept a complete manuscript record of all his 
changes, which clearly indicates the constant 
co-operation between the professional adviser 
and the owner. Nesfield’s report on what he 
proposed doing opens with a grandiloquent 
assertion quite in the style affected by Repton 
when impressing a noble owner with what 
Brown used to call the “‘capabilities”’ of his 
estate. “The propositions of a Landscape 
Improver,”’ wrote Nesfield, “should be based 
on the same principles as those of a landscape 
painter, and it cannot be expected that his 
vationale could either be felt or artistically 
comprehended by a mere mechanical operator 
whose mind does not extend beyond the 
addition of soil or (of making) a railway 
embankment.” 


That last phrase, though somewhat 
obscure in the MS., is significant : the great 
century of English landscape art was 


drawing to a close. In that 100 years the 
demands of art and use had become s0 
closely identified, in connection with the 
land, as to be indistinguishable, with the 
result that the English countryside vas 


(Left) 2—AN IDEAL PICTURE OF AN 
ENGLISH HOME. This view from the « 1st, 
and Fig. 3, show the landscape setting anc the 
house before the recent alterations see in 


Figs. 1 and 4 
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FRONT ACROSS THE LAKE. THE PICTURE FORMED BY W. A. NESFIELD IN 1848 


plas 


4.—THE GARDEN FRONT. The row of limes on the left is part of the original formal lay-out 
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brought into being. It was an unique crea- 
tion, unparalleled anywhere in the world. 
But by the ’40s, as Nesfield recognised, pro- 
gressively industrialism, and most obviously 
the building of the railways, had opposed to 
agricultural esthetics another standard for 
the usage of land, that of economic utility, 
from which the esthetics of landscape were 
conspicuously excluded. And so it has con- 
tinued to the present day, till it is now for- 
gotten that time was, not long ago, when the 
countryside was consciously made as a useful 
work of art. 


Bourne Park had originally been laid 
out about 1700 on rigid, if effective, geo- 
metrical lines, with an avenue leading up to 
each front. Two of these survived until 
recently : the broad one up the slope at the 
back, and the lime avenue from the south 
front to Bishopsbourne Church (Fig. 6). 
Originally another avenue ran on the axis of 
the front door. Nesfield dammed up the 
stream to form a lake, the base of which the 
approach road crosses by a pretty classical 
bridge (Fig. 5). The avenues flanking the 
house were softened by the planting, on 
either side of the front, of screens of mixed 
hardwoods and evergreens, with some new 
stately cedars as outriders on the gentle slope 
of sward as it rises from the lake. The effect, 
though essentially pictorial and of the nine- 
teenth century, beautifully emphasises, by 
contrast, the architectural qualities of the 
house. As being more imaginative, if less 
stately, more visually if less intellectually 
impressive, this transformation to landscape 
from geometry reflected the changed bias of 
the age and created something in harmony 
with English ideals of freedom in place of 
something derived ultimately from central- 
ised Continental autocracies. The sense of 


freedom and good neighbourliness that per- 
meates the English countryside is in great 
measure due to these ideals having been the 
social and ‘esthetic aims in the period of its 





6.—THE LIME AVENUE, FROM THE SOUTH END OF THE 
HOUSE TO BISHOPSBOURNE CHURCH 
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5.—NESFIELD’S BRIDGE ON THE APPROACH CROSSING THE OUTFALL OF 


THE 


creation. Nesfield was responsible for the 
geometrical terrace on the south side (Fig. 7) 
and his water-colour drawing still exists. In 
the view from the house, Barham Down was 
opened up by felling a plantation that 
blocked it. And a hop garden, reputed to be 
the oldest in East Kent and famous for its 
yields, still adjoins the Park. 

I have dwelt thus far on the setting of 
Bourne because this aspect of country 
houses, which so largely conditions our view 
of them, is too often taken for granted while 
the commentator dis- 
courses on their archi- 
tecture and history. 
Distinguished as the 
building is, nothing is 
known of its designer, 
and the Aucher family, 
apart from Sir An- 
thony who acquired 
the manor of Bishops- 
bourne, was respect- 
ably undistinguished. 

Though they laid 
claim to descent from 
one Ealcher or Aucher, 
Earl of Kent in 853 
A.D., their documen- 
tary existence begins 
in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and shows them 
since 1500 as seated 
at Otterden, near Len- 
ham. Sir Anthony 
Aucher, temp. Henry 
VIII, attended the 
Court as any man 
must who was am- 
bitious to make his 
way in the world. He 
held the office of 
Master of the Jewels, 
was actively engaged 
in coast defence mea- 
sures and was Sur- 
veyor of Victuals at 
Boulogne; indeed was 
killed when the French 
finally took Calais in 
1558. Meanwhile, he 
was in a position to 
pick up bargains in 


LAKE 


ecclesiastical property, most of which he sold 
at a profit. Among those that came his 
way was the See of Canterbury’s manor 
of Bishopsbourne, one of those that, 
like Knole, Archbishop Cranmer found 
it expedient to dispose of to the King. 
Several letters of Aucher’s addressed from 
Bourne after 1545 show that he took up 
residence immediately, so there must have 
been a house already there. This was, no 
doubt, the house on a sub-manor, within 
the manor, which records show to _ have 
been held for centuries by a layman. 
Some peculiarities in the plan and shape of 
the present house suggest that an older one 
may be incorporated in it. 


The succeeding Auchers of Otterden and 
Bourne served as High Sheriffs, declared 
themselves for Charles I, and, in another Sir 
Anthony, received a baronetcy at the Restora- 
tion. He, when 67, married, as his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Hewytt 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, she being 29 
at the time. When he died in 1692 his seven 
sons by his first wife had pre-deceased him, 
so that he was succeeded by the elder of his 
two sons by Mistress Elizabeth, a boy aged 
seven but buried in Bishopsbourne Church 
three years later. So title and estate passed 
to his little brother Hewitt Aucher. For him 
it was that his widowed mother built the 
new house in 1701. 


The date is pin-pointed by a curious 
discovery. When the house was bought by 
Mr. Matthew Bell, the structure was in very 
indifferent repair, and the younger Jolin 
Shaw was employed in 1848 as arcnitect for 
its reconditioning. Among the repairs in- 
volved was the re-setting of the stone string- 
course over the ground-floor windows 10 
quote Mr. Bell’s words : 
aken 
bold 
spot 
any 
ving. 
ng a 


In doing this, on the back of one of the stones 
out was found part of a coat of arms carved i 
relief. Fortunately we happened to be on th 
at the time and told the masons to preserv 
others which might be found with similar cz 
Three others were discovered, the four ma 
complete shield. 


The coat was identified with that of Poy 
owners of the great castle of Westenh 
for two generations. Sir Edward Poy 
had acquired it in Henry VIII’s reigi 
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gid much building there. In 1701 it is recorded 
to have been pulled down and the materials sold for 
1,000. Many other pieces of sculptured stone were 
found at Bourne, so it is evident that Lady Aucher 
built this house for her son at that time and drew on the 
sale of : 1e Westenhanger ruins for its stonework. 


The house is a parallelogram with ‘similar fronts 
116 ft. ins. long, its depth 47 ft. 4 ins.—curious dimen- 
sions, s ggesting the incorporation of an older building. 
The fro ts have no breaks other than the slight projection 
of the usually wide pediment. The hipped roof which 
had be partly slated is now of old tiles moved from the 
interna valleys. The chimneys have the unselfconscious 
poldnes of Wren’s, unlike those of the succeeding Palladian 
school ‘hich had to pretend they were not there. In 
genera’ character the building resembles Barham Court 
near b» which has a similar five-windowed pediment. It 
is akin ©o many smaller houses that prosperous squires 
and ye men of East Kent were then building, and was 
probat ‘raised by a local master mason, who must have 
been n mean architect. 


Jc n Shaw, architect of the 1848 repairs, made a 
design or considerably embellishing the building in the 
style c the period, which Mr. Bell luckily did not adopt. 
Yet Sl. w was by no means unappreciative of the building’s 
excelle ce, for the Bourne Papers describe his delight at 
finding. in some blank windows, “ the original William and 
Mary :.shes having 28 small panes of glass in each, with 
very tick bars,’ which he retained in place at the north- 
west ed of the house. 


Such appreciation was most unusual when the 
vogue for plate glass was at its height. In all the 
other windows the sashes of intermediate date, three 
panes wide, and two or three high, were retained. At the 
same time the accommodation was enlarged by converting 
the basement into office quarters, to light which an area 
with a brick parapet was formed on the entrance front, 
where there had been only cellar windows. The ground 
level of the forecourt was also raised, to shorten the exposed 
ascent by seven steps to the original front door. Thus the 
original height of the facade was considerably reduced, 
with a consequent emphasis of its length. 


nm 


Sir John Prestige with the assistance of Mr. Walter 
Godfrey has replaced the Victorian portal with one which 
was formerly the main entrance of the old Port of London 
Building and is of the same date as the erection of the 
house. He has re-windowed it with sashes exactly copying 
those found by Shaw: each sash is four panes wide and 
three high, except in the low-silled windows of the south 
end (lig. 7), which are four panes high in the lower halves. 
The effect is successfully to enrich the texture of the design 
and to increase its scale. The old crown glass which has 
been used produces a delightful shimmer as the sun sets and 
shadows come to life. He has also put back the domestic 
arrangements of the interior, expanded in the Victorian 
age, Closely following their original compactness, and 
perfectly suiting modern requirements. 


One of the indications that the present house incorpor- 
ates a Tudor or Jacobean one is that the front door does 
not open into the middle of the hall (Fig. 8), as was the 
tule in the classic Wren epoch, but at the side of one 
end according to the older custom, which suggests that it 
preserves the arrangement of a previous building. There 
too is seen a fireplace of the Bethesden marble much used 
in early 17th-century Kentish houses, patterned in the 
customary technique of chipping away the backgroundand 
polishing the raised surface that stands out black against 
the urey recesses (Fig. 9). 

ihe fireplace contains the magnificent cast 
ancons of “wild men” probably introduced by Sir 
An. ony Aucher. They are French, similar to a pair at 
the ' \ateau de Langeais which are known to be northern 
Fre. work of about 1535 when Sir Anthony was in 
Ca and have shields of arms at present unidentified. 


In oval shield of the chimneypiece is an heraldic bird. 
rl icher crest was a bull’s head, but this appears to be 
the lcon on a lure”, that was the crest of a Hewitt who 
wa rich merchant in Elizabethan times. The chimney- 
plc's evidently early seventeenth century, but how it 
of e is a mystery, beyond that Lady Aucher may be 
su ed to have introduced it from her former home. 
T .e decorative work of her own epoch applied to the 
Pri al rooms will be illustrated next week. 


(To be concluded) 
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7.—THE SOUTH END, WITH NESFIELD’S FORMAL GARDEN 











9.—THE HALL FIREPLACE OF BETHESDEN MARBLE. EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


















THE OLD CRAFT OF }: 
TWEED-MAKING | 


By AUDREY GORDON 
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DYEING THE FLEECE 
Sometimes this is done before carding 
(Right) TAKING THE DYt&D WOOL OUT OF THE POT 


This wool has been dyed after carding 









blankets and cloth for suits and skirts, and even 
for petticoats. 


woollen material woven in this way. Most 
tweeds have some territorial distinction, such 


OT sun and the smell of heather in 
full bloom; the Twelfth, with the 








bag of grouse laid out in their fat 
sleek beauty; salmon and trout- 
fishing in Scottish rivers and lochs; chilly days 
of Autumn mist and rain; lying behind a boulder, 
waiting for a “‘royal’’ to get up; or just pleasant 
days of golf—it is such memories that one 
associates with tweed. Since the war started 
holidays have been fewer and houses colder, and 
clothes that will last and wear well are wanted by 
all. Genuine all-wool tweeds of the best types 
have proved their reliability and durability 
and comfort for a people at war as well as for 
a sporting. people, and their popularity has 
increased. 
The origin of the name tweed is curious. 
It was due to a misprint made by a clerk in 


1826. He intended to write the word ‘‘tweel”’ 
on an invoice and wrote tweed instead. 
Tweel is the Scottish equivalent of the 


English twill, and means a simple weave in 
which the longitudinal threads, called the warp, 
are woven over and under the transverse 
threads, known as the weft. The name tweed 
soon became universa], and is now applied to 





CARDING WOOL BY HAND 
Sometimes this is done before dyeing and sometimes after 


as Scottish, Irish, Harris, Otterburn, or West 
of England, and often the trade mark indicates 
the place of origin. 

Unfortunately trade marks can be faked 
or evaded, and the public do not always take 
enough notice of them. I have heard of 
‘Harris’ tweed coming from Japan, and even 
from certain English counties. It is with Harris 
tweed that the present article is concerned. 

Spinning and weaving by hand must be 
one of the oldest of human occupations, and 
the most universal. Before the wool of sheep 
can be spun or woven it must be carded—that 
is, torn up and teased out into its individual 
strands. This is the most tedious process in 
tweed-making. It is, therefore, natural that 
carding machines should have been invented 
before spinning and weaving machinery. Up 
to 50 years ago or less, many country districts 
still had their flour and meal mills, and in sheep- 
farming districts there was a wool mill as well. 
These mills usually carded the locally grown 
wool, which was spun and woven at home by 
the owner and his family, for their own use as 


One 
is to 
become 
competition 





survive aS a 

industrialised 
with the big mills of the 
and other places. 
have spoilt many things in recent years: 
that this worthy industry will not be one of them. 


In the more remote Highlands and islands 
of Scotland, carding was still done by hand up 
to very recent years. The old grannies of the 
family were content to sit by the peat fires and 
card wool all day, and so help to earn their 
keep. With the coming of old-age pensions the 
granny became a financial asset to the family, 
and gradually it became the custom to send the 
wool away to be carded at the nearest mill for 
a cash payment. Until this happened the making 
of Harris tweed from the native island sheep’s 
wool in the Outer and Inner Hebrides was an 
entirely hand and home industry. 

Harris tweed first became known to the 
general public about 1870, when a naval cap- 
tain’s wife opened a small shop in Edinburgh. 
She succeeded in interesting the local lairds in 
the industry, and the crofter weavers were 
greatly helped by the Countess of Dunmore and 
the Mackenzies of Gairloch. The name Harris 
tweed was thereafter used for all hand-made 
tweeds woven in any of the Outer or Inner 
Hebrides, and not only for the tweed made in the 
Island of Harris, which is one of the Outer 
Hebrides. Tweed made in Sutherland or Argyll 
or Inverness-shire is usually called Harris also. 


wonders now whether tweed-making in the isles 


local handicraft, or whether it will 
and mechanised, and so enter into 
Border, Yorkshire 
Cheap popularity and mass_ production 


it is to be hoped 


Until the last war Harris tweed was made entirely from 
wool off the island sheep, Black-faced and Cheviot. It was 
carded, as I have already mentioned, by the older women at 
home or possibly in a small local carding mill; spun on the 
age-old spinning wheel by the younger women; 
native plant dyes (brewed in a three-legged iron pot on a peat 
fire outside the house), woven on a primitive locally-made 
hand-loom by the father or son of the family, or possibly by 
the township weaver : “waulked,’’ or shrunk, by a party of 
women and girls of the neighbourhood; and finally washed in 
the nearest burn, and stretched out to dry on a dry-stone wall 
or wire fence. Such a tweed is the creative work of a 
family; it is original and cannot be exactly copied, fcr the 
flowers and plants gathered under different conditions « 
always yield the same colours. The individuality of the wv 
is in every thread. 


dyed with the 


vhole 


) not 
aver 


A ‘‘waulking’”’ is a great social event in the life of a crc fting 
township of the Hebrides. The girls sit round a long tabl in 4 
barn, or in the living-room of the house. At one end the 
is soaking in the waulking liquid. It is taken out, ya: | by 


weed 


yard, and passed along the table, being pounded and sqi ezed 
rhythmically as it is pushed along by the strong hands { the 
workers. To this rhythm the leading woman sings a wa king 


song, and all join in the chorus. Here laughter helps :: the 
making of the tweed, as the leader of the singing deftly r’ 
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some local topical gossip into the verses. Finally, when the 
tweed is rolled up, the two women who do this will sing a 
song of good wishes to the tweed and its future wearer as they 
pat and oll it into shape. 

Wil. all this mean anything to the wearer or will he or she be 
ippy and healthy wearing a mass-produced machine-made 


ust as s . 
ional robably derived from, mixed wool from several breeds of 
sheep, _-thaps from imported wool, and possibly with some cotton 


or shoc y added? The question has a practical as well as a senti- 
mental caring. Hand-made tweed can be made of softer spun wool : 


it prot sly wears better because the strands of wool have not been 
subject | to the stresses and strains of machinery, or the effects of 
chemic. dyes. The tweed keeps its shape better because the 


natura cesilience of the wool is still there, and the natural oil has 
not bec removed by chemical action. The colours from the vegetable 
dyes ¢ » softer and more pleasing. Moreover, they never change 
colour, ut merely mellow with age. These are some of the qualities 
that w . disappear if the old craftsmanship is allowed to die. 
last few generations have seen one rural craft after another 
disapp 1 before the advance of mechanisation. It is part of the 
price have to pay for a civilisation which grows more complex 
every vy, and I am well aware {that there are arguments on both 
sides. he mills that have been established in recent years for making 
the ty ed employ a large number of people who were formerly 
indepe dent crofters, eking out a precarious living on their small- 
holdin » and struggling unceasingly against bad weather and lack 
of tra. sport. These people have been given a security they never 
knew, fore and a rapidly expanding market absorbs all they can 
make. “he introduction of new trade-mark regulations 10 years ago 
has al.o standardised this type of Harris tweed. 

Many people who are concerned for the future of the Highlands 
believe not only that the home industry should survive, but that it 


ioe 
et = 





HAND-LOOM WEAVING 
The shuttle carrying the weft is pushed by hand between the 


warps, which are raised and lowered alternately in pairs 


by the feet 


could survive, if it were given reasonable protection, side by side 
with the mechanised industry. In the evidence given before the 
Scottish Council on Industry by the Scottish Agricultural Organi- 
Sation Society it was stated that in a recent year 4,000,000 yds. of 
tweed were stamped with the Harris tweed trade mark. This 
would require 5,000,000 lb. of raw wool; yet only 200,000 Ib. of 
oo! are produced bv the islands themselves. The wool for the 
mil!-produced tweed is carded and spun by modern machinery and 
necessarily dyed with commercial dyes. Since the introduction 
ol » trade mark it is obligatory to have it woven in the crofters’ 
ow omes on automatic ‘“‘man-power’’ looms. Previous to that 
it ' woven in the mills on the same looms. Provided these 
fa re generally known I have nothing to say against the 
ne idustry. My only purpose is to try to save the older 
in vy from extinction, and I suggest that this can be done 
OI oy the issue of further trade-mark regulations. Definite 
dis ions should be ,made between tweed that is (a) entirely 
he un and hand-woven, (b) hand-woven, but with the warp 


mé e-spun and weft hand-spun, (c) machine-spun altogether, 
Wé ind weft, but hand-woven, (d) dyed with native plant 
dy e) chemically dyed, (f) made entirely of native-grown 
3|: ‘ace or Cheviot wool, and (g) made from other wool. 

ere should be some definition of what a hand-loom is, as 
tw can be made twice as fast on one of the automatic 


He :sley looms as on one of the old type where the shuttle is 
pa along between the warps with the hand. The price should 
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SPINNING ON THE OLD-FASHIONED SPINNING WHEEL 


be permanently regulated, so that the all-hand-made and plant- 
dyed tweed gets a much higher price than the machine-made article. 


In the past the crofter-weaver, with wife and daughters spinning 
and dyeing the wool, working in their own time and fitting in tweed- 
making with their agricultural work on the croft, or fishing, have been 
a great asset to the economy of island life, and if they were 
adequately paid for their labour there would still be a place for 
them in our Highland economy. The problem of marketing would 
remain, but it is not insuperable. 


As mentioned already, a committee of the Scottish Council on 
Industry has recently been investigating this industry. I hope 
that this committee has visited the crofter-weaver on his remote 
croft, often with no road to it, and heard his views on tweed-making 
as it affects him. Too often in the past such committees have been 
content to take their evidence second-hand. 


The Hebrides have produced many fine men and women, 
and it is subsidiary industries such as tweed-making, carried on 
altogether in their own homes, together with a better system of 
marketing the finished product, and improved agriculture and 
transport, that will stop the steady drift to the towns, and 
the rapid depopulation of the West Highlands and islands. The 
young men and women who have served their country so faithfully 
during the war are not likely to go back to the land of their fathers 
unless there is a better living to be made there, and better conditions 
than those which prevailed before the present conflict. 





THE FINISHED MATERIAL 
After being waulked or shrunk the tweed is finally washed in 


running water 
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A LESSON FROM WATERLOO 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HEN we have thought, as we have 

all so often thought, of our soldiers 

in France, in Belgium and now in 

Holland and Germany, we have 
imagined them doing many things but probably 
not playing much golf. This was to do injustice 
to the fire and independence of their character. 
I have just had a letter from a young friend who 
took part in that breathless drive through 
France and Belgium, in the course of which he 
mentions that he did not see a single golf course 
after crossing the Seine until Eindhoven. When 
at last he had a little time to look round and 
got two days’ leave in Brussels he and a com- 
panion instantly set out for Waterloo, a place 
at one time associated with the name of the 
Duke of Wellington, but more recently with that 
of Henry Cotton. They borrowed some clubs 
and some clothes and went out to play with the 
professional, Sys. The professional played very 
finely and they, as is not surprising, very badly, 
but my correspondent declares that he never 
enjoyed a round more in all his life. 

* * * 

What is more, it was played on a course 
which he describes as in magnificent order, with 
the bunkers perfectly kept and the greens ‘‘as 
good as St. Andrews or Mildenhall at their 
best.’’ His only criticism is that the rough was 
cut a little short, but this has been done with 
the amiable intention of avoiding lost balls. I 
can hardly think that he felt very strongly on 
the point, as he was driving crooked and the 
present price of a re-paint in Brussels appears 
“to be 250 francs. This idyllic state of things 
was apparently due to the fact that the Germans 
had taken no interest in the place and had left 
it at once severely and mercifully alone. The 
upper part of the club-house was not open, 
but the club rooms downstairs were, and a 
genius in the shape of a stewardess made a 
noble dish out of two tins of bully beef. And 
listen, ye golfers at home, to this, which I have 
kept to the end to make you green with envy ! 
The repast was washed down with real martinis 
and—lI declare I can hardly bear to write the 
word—with cointreau. The kindness of the 
professional and the club staff was, my corre- 
spondent declares, quite unforgettable, and the 
place a perfect little heaven far from the sounds 
of war. 

* * * 

It is delightful to think of our soldiers 
enjoying such a surcease, however brief, and 
apart from that obvious aspect of my story, 
there is one feature in it which will appeal to 
many. That is the comparatively mild character 
of the rough. There was not as far as I remember 
any fearful scarcity of golf balls during the last 
war. I recall my own dreadful anxiety lest the 
consignment being sent to me in Macedonia 
should be torpedoed on the way, and the 
corresponding joy with which I hugged the 
parcel to my breast when it arrived, but that 
was an exceptional and particular circumstance. 
Once at home again there was no dearth; one 
might be justifiably afraid of missing the ball 
but not of losing it. On the other hand, whereas 
this time, as far at least as I have seen, the 
rough has been kept strictly within bounds, 
then it had been allowed to grow to outrageous 
proportions. It was in some places not so much 
rough as jungle. If it were like that to-day it 
would need a brave man to take anything but 
a mashie from the tee, so precious has a golf 
ball become. The scarcity has made cowards 
of us all. Some little while ago I was playing a 
few holes on a course which has a carry of no 
very alarming length over a chalk pit. My 
partner was a professor, but he was also what 
professors rarely are, a good driver. Yet he 
blenched at the chalk pit and suggested that 
we should drive from another tee in the open 
country: nor was I unwilling. 

Rough, when all is said, is nasty stuff. We 
have grown accustomed to it on many admirable 
heathery inland courses of which it is a necessary 
and integral part, but in itself I repeat that it 
is thoroughly nasty stuff, odious to get into and 
not, save from a purely sordid, match-winning 
point of view, any great fun to get out of. The 


ideal course, and it is nearly always a seaside 
one, consists of the course and of bunkers and 
hazards and nothing else. That is not an 
entirely accurate description of St. Andrews, for 
one may get into both whins and heather, but 
generally speaking one is either on a fair stretch 
of turf or in the sandy maw of a bunker. At 
any rate, one is very, very seldom in that most 
unengaging form of rough which consists in 
coarse, long grass. At the present moment— 
or so it was when I was there a few days after 
D-day—there were unexpected little hayfields. 
There was one for instance near the second tee 
into which I saw a friend hit the ball hard off 
the heel of his club. There was another by the 
railings into which I saw a very bad player 
indeed dribble his ball from the first tee; but 
these were mere war-time excrescences and 
will doubtless disappear when peace comes. 
They resemble those unbecoming beards which 
our heroes nautical or military grow under 
stress of circumstances, but which are peeled 
off again as soon as possible. 


* * * 


It seems to me that “‘the rough”’ is a com- 
paratively modern expression and as an integral 
part of a course even a comparatively modern 
institution. I write without the book, but I do 
not think its name is to be found in old. golfing 
glossaries. It existed no doubt off the course, 
but it was not part of it. I seem in looking back 
to have played a good deal of golf on courses 
that were devoid of rough. I do not say they 
were all good courses, but they had that 
eminently soothing characteristic. One was 
Coldham Common at Cambridge, a large flat 
muddy expanse with here and there a still more 
muddy ditch. Unless I am deceived the lies 
were all equally good or bad, wherever one 


drove, the grass as tussocky in one place as jp 
another. In the Summer the grass was doubt. 
less all long, but then we did not play there as 
a rule in the Summer. Then there was Royston 
which in those days consisted of one vas 
stretch of down turf of exactly the sam: cop. 
sistency. Something-mysterious happene« to it 
during the last war and to-day one must drive 
down an avenue between two lines of thick 
grass. It demands more accuracy, but i is jp 
this one respect more commonplace than : f old. 
It is no longer the perfect nursing hor e for 
the man who has lost his nerve from tt : tee. 
Finally there was my Macedonian cours , fy] 
of rushes and railway lines and pond and 
ramparts and dead horses and fierce and 
horribly alive dogs. There was no la k of 
incident but, again in the Winter, no roug . In 
Summer it was otherwise; the thistles se m in 
memory to have been taller than I wa: but 
that again, like Coldham, was a Winter c ure, 


Do not let it be thought that I we :t to 
abolish all rough off the face of the earth. *rom 
a purely selfish point of view I might ever wish 
it long and tangled, since I grow so shor: that 
I am less likely to reach it than other jcople 
and might thereby gain an advantage. } eaver- 
theless I hope that till the Board of ‘‘rade 
releases still more balata (and like Mr. Mic« wher 
with the gowans I am not exactly aware what 
balata.may be) and there is a plentiful supply 
of balls the rough will be kept under strict 
discipline. Last time we were promised a land 
fit for heroes to live in and this time we want 
courses fit for heroes to play on, heroes who 
are out of practice and have but few golf 
balls. The example of Waterloo is worth 
remembering. ; 


RACING REVIEW AND 
PROSPECTS 


N every way the racing season that has 
just ended has been eminently satisfactory. 
After five years of war and the attendant 
inconveniences and restrictions, a deterior- 

ation in the quality of the horses was to be 
expected. Far from that they, or rather those 
that competed for the classic races, were far 
superior to those that competed for similar 
events last year, while the young stock running 
as. two-year-olds may, again, prove to be of 
better quality than their elder relations. This 
it may quite likely be possible to prove, as the 
great majority of the leading three-year-old 
winners are, contrary to the, nowadays, usual 
custom, to be left in training to compete for 
the Cups in what it is generally hoped will be 
practically a pre-war season. 


TEHRAN OR OCEAN SWELL? 


The question whether the Aga Khan’s colt 
Tehran or Lord Rosebery’s colt Ocean Swell 
was or is the best of his age and sex is one that 
will be discussed during many Winter evenings. 
The form that matters between the two is just 
this: In the Two Thousand Guineas Tehran 
was third to Garden Path and Growing Confi- 
dence with Ocean Swell unplaced; in the Derby 
Ocean Swell won by a neck from Tehran with 
Happy Landing a short head farther behind; 
in the St. Leger Tehran accredited the Aga 
Khan with his fifth success in the long-distance 
classic and beat Borealis by a length and a half, 
with Ocean Swell a further length in the rear. 
These three races left Ocean Swell and Tehran 
practically the same horse on different days. 
Following them Ocean Swell scored in the 
Jockey Club Cup, whith is run over a distance 
of two miles and a quarter, in ready fashion 
with six others behind him, and it is on this race, 
or rather on the way in which he came out to 
win it, that it is possible to make him out 
the better of the two and the most likely of 


the two to go on to Cup honours next season. 

On breeding there is as little between them 
as there is on form. Both coming from among 
the first crop of runners of their respective sires, 
Tehran is by the Derby winner, Bois Roussel 
from Stafaralla, a daughter of the St. Leger 
winner, Solario, who comes of the Pretty Polly 
line, while Ocean Swell is by the Derby winner, 
Blue Peter out of Jiffy, she by the St. Leger 
winner, Hurry On, from a mare who descends 
from Chelandry, the One Thousand Guineas 
winner. 


HYCILLA AND ROCKEFELLA 


Danger to these two, from among the three- 
year-olds of to-day, can come only from Hycilla 
and Rockefella. The former, who won the Oaks 
and the Champion Stakes but ran very dis- 
appointingly in the St. Leger, is about the best 
of her sex and is by the Derby and St. Leger 
winner, Hyperion, from Priscilla Carter, an 
American-bred mare who is ineligible for entry 
in the General Stud Book. Rockefella, who was 
bred by and belongs to Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 
also claims Hyperion as his sire and is the only 
produce of Rockfel, a daughter of the Derby 
winner, Felstead, who won the One Thousand 
Guineas, the Oaks and the Champion Stak.s of 
1938. Rockefella, who is trained by Caytain 
O. M. D. Bell at Lambourn, was never well 
enough to take part in the classics but just 
lately has shown what a good horse he nay 
eventually turn out to be. Few trainers wuld 
have had the patience to persevere with a colt 
in the way that Captain Bell has done with this 
one, and it is to be sincerely hoped that he will 
have no more trouble and that the colt will 
continue to improve throughout the Winte: 1nd 
will be fit and well when the time comes for 1m 
to meet those mentioned, with in addition | ady 
Zia Wernher’s four-year-old Persian Gulf. 

A half-brother, by Bahram, to the - »cot 
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cold Cup winner, Precipitation and to Casanova 
(om the Cambridgeshire winner, Double Life, 
persian Gulf has so far, like Rockefella, had a 
career cot in arduous ways, but there have 
heen sev. ral occasions when his running sug- 
vested th 1t he was the best of last year’s three- 
‘ear-old. He is trained by Captain Boyd- 
Rochfor' :t Freemason Lodge, Newmarket, and 





isa colt ith immense possibilities. 
LEADING JUVENILES 

Lec ing the older horses I come to those 
which «| be the leading three-year-olds of next 
season. he best colt and the best filly that 
have be 1 Seen Out among the youngsters are, 
yithout oubt, Dante and Neola, both of whom 
are by ‘ ¢ Italian-bred horse, Nearco, who was 
never b ten and won fourteen races, including 
the Ita ‘n Derby and Grand Prix de Paris. 
Dante, 10 is a grandly-made dark brown with 
an im nsity of power, belongs to Sir Eric 
Qhlson nd is the first thoroughbred he ever 
bred. is from Rosy Legend, a French-bred 
winniny nare by Dark Legend. Neola, who is 
alsoa | own and is an all-quality racy-like filly, 
is owne . and was bred by Mr. J. A. Dewar. 
She cov es from Sansonnet, a Sansovino mare 
who, e Jurisdiction, The Recorder, The 
Black . »bot, Riot, Giftlaw and Fair Trial, was 
from th Jockey Club Cup winner, Lady Juror, 
who we one of the best, if not the best, mares 


Son-in-! aw ever sired. So far the Nearco stock 
have noc improved and increased in stamina 
with age but have shown of their best as young- 
sters. Maybe these two will alter this. Dante 
is with Mathew Peacock at Middleham. Neola 
is at Keckhampton under the care of Fred 
Darling, who, as everybody knows, specialises 
in classic winners. 


Though this brace stand out, the remaining 
leading juveniles are a better lot than usual, 
Brief reference to the more important must 
suffice. Miss Dorothy Paget has a likely couple 
of so far unnamed colts with Walter Nightingall. 
Both sale purchases, the one is by the St. Leger 
and Ascot Gold Cup winner, Solario from Grow- 
ing Confidence’s dam, Tornadic, and cost 600gs. 
as a yearling; the other made 5,300gs. at the 
same age and is by the French Derby and Grand 
Prix de Paris winner, Mieuxce, out of Queen 
Christina, a half-sister, by Buchan, to the Ascot 
Gold Vase winner, Fearless Fox. This colt is a 
half-brother to such good winners as Orthodox 
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and Eleanor Cross and to a yearling who was 
sold in September for 12,500gs. 


These will be Miss Paget’s ‘‘sheet anchors’ 
but she is not likely to have it all her own way, 
as both Chamossaire and Paper Weight have 
done all that they have been asked to do. The 
former, who is a product of the National Stud, 
is owned by Squadron Leader Stanhope Joel 
and trained by Dick Perryman, is by Precipita- 
tion from Snowberry, a half-sister to Big Game; 
the latter belongs to and was bred by Sir Alfred 
Butt and is by Colorado Kid from Art Paper, 
she by the Welsh Derby winner, Artist’s Proof, 
who was by Gainsborough. Paper Weight is 
with Frank Butters, who has also Darbhanga, 
a colt by Dastur from Mumtaz Begum, she by 
Blenheim out of Mumtaz Mahal, who belongs 
to the Aga Khan and was bred by him. 


’ 
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The last to be mentioned must be Court 
Martial and Loretto, who hail respectively from 
Joe Lawson’s Manton stable and from Fred 
Darling’s establishment at Beckhampton. Court 
Martial is a chestnut son of Fair Trial from 
Instantaneous, a Hurry On mare who has 
also bred Way In. He belongs to Lord Astor. 
Loretto is one of Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan’s 
and is by the Derby winner, Felstead, from Fair 
Diana, she by Hurry On. A rare classic pedigree 
this; Loretto is distinctly one to note. 

Meanwhile the December Sales are close at 
hand, and as one of the features of the catalogue 
there will be Sister Clara, a six-year-old half- 
sister to Sun Chariot, who is listed by the 


one-time steeplechase jockey, Major Doyle, 
and is carrying to Bahram’s half-brother, 
Dastur. Royston. 





DANTE WILL BE A LEADING THREE-YEAR-OLD NEXT SEASON 


BRITAIN’S GOOD EARTH 


HOUGH ideas about “Nutrition” 

still vary from those of the stalwarts 

of the Food and Wine Society (who 

agree with the late Miss Marie Lloyd 
that a little of what you fancy does you a lot 
of good) to those of conservative dietitians who 
cling obstinately to calories and have been 
known to sniff at the multiplicity of vitamines— 
there can be no doubt, judging by the rapid 
succession of well-informed authors who take 
it, that the nutritional approach is to-day the 
royal road to agricultural progress. And they 
are Many, some covering with their urgent pleas 
lor the physical rehabilitation of mankind the 
agriculture of continents, some content to 
propound a post-war agricultural policy within 


the compass of their own country and others— 
not least useful—dealing with specific 
problems in specific branches of farming prac- 
tice. “he last-named may be more concerned 
with » atters of technical efficiency, it is true, 
but *. basic criterion of expanding production, 
of n ional value, is there all the same. 
* * * 

Robert McCarrison’s Cantor Lectures, 
orig ’ delivered before the Royal Society of 
Art: 1936, marked a change of thought in 
this ction, as very many references by sub- 
seqt writers have shown. The lectures have 
beer t of print for years, but their thesis, 
pe © greatest single factor in the acquisi- 

on 


maintenance of good health is perfectly 
ted food” is now an established fact 
‘hich the United Nations Conference at 
‘ngs has set its seal. Their re-issue by 
Faber at the present time (Nutrition 


cons 
upo 
Hot 
Mes 





and National Health, 6s.) will be a great help 
to those who are seeking to study the question 
of post-war production intelligently. General 
McCarrison’s experience of public health ad- 
ministration was gained in India, but he is 
concerned in his thorough analysis of the 
relations between national health and nutrition 
not only with the prevention of the effects of 
malnutrition but with the building of an Al 
nation on sound dietetic principles. 
* * * 


Similar problems confront other nations 
and both have to be considered in the countries 
whose Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegean are dealt with in the little volume issued 
by the Royal Society of International Affairs 
(3s.). It has a very sensible and readable intro- 
duction from Sir John Russell, who maintains 
that there can be no permanent peace in Europe 
until the peasants, who have caught a glimpse 
of a fuller world than they have ever known, 
can be given a more satisfying life. 

So far as this country is concerned, the 
many authoritative declarations of political, 
professional and agricultural bodies which war- 
time has produced are being followed up and 
discussed, illustrated (and sometimes contro- 
verted) in ‘many contributions to agricultural 
thought ranging from such simple declarations 
of faith as that of Mr. Arthur May in his Britain’s 
Good Earth (W. H. Allen, 3s. 6d.) to Mr. John 
Drummond’s “fearless plan for better food and 
the building-up of soil fertility’’ which, his 
publisher claims, is ‘“‘the most complete yet 
put forward.”” Mr. May makes no claim to 
experience. 


He is ‘“‘a man in the street who 


happens to have a firm belief that no great 
nation can retain its rightful place in the world 
unless its agriculture is on a sound foundation.” 
For all his modesty, however, he thinks clearly, 
realises the importance of reduced costs as well 
as that of increased production per acre and 
Has. interesting suggestions to offer with regard 
to the size of farming units and ‘clerical work 
for farmers.” In his Charter for the Soil (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. Drummond, who describes himself 
as “‘a small Scottish laird, brought up in the 
traditional school,’’ works out from the results 
ef his own lifetime of varied farming a com- 
pleted system, in which British farmers, he 
thinks, may find themselves on a new faoting 
among the agriculturists of the world. They 
will ‘‘automatically suppress the old gold stan- 
dard and create a new standard, the food 
standard, which they will fix themselves and 
on which all the other wages and prices of the 
world’s commodities will depend.’’ As will be 
seen the book is an ambitious one and we cannot 
discuss Mr. Drummond’s scheme here. But it 
is most stimulating reading. 
f * & * 

The less systematic farming books of this 
Autumn might be fittingly introduced by Mr. 
W. S. Mansfield’s Farming Talks (Littlebury, 
Worcester, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Mansfield is well known 
not only as the Director of the Cambridge 
University Farm but as a most interesting and 
successful broadcaster on serious farming 
subjects. In the new volume more than twenty 
of his talks are given precisely as they were 
spoken and gain much in freshness by this 
wise editorial restraint. The specific problems 
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with which he deals are common to most farms 
in this country, but Mr. Alan Bloom in The Farm 
in the Fen (Faber, 10s. 6d.)tells us a story which 
is largely one of reclamation and of the struggle 
When Mr. 
bought his farm he found that efficient farming 
was well-nigh impossible. His determination to 
reclaim, however, was rewarded by the chance 
given to him to tackle the three hundred acres 
of Adventurers’ Fen of which the National 
His book is 
largely concerned therefore with one of the most 
interesting pieces of war-time food production. 
Read as such it makes a fascinating story, 


between man and water. 


Trust had become the owners. 
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whole. 


Bloom 


but it is not without its valuable reflections en 
the need of tackling national reclamation as a 


Mr. Frank Sykes in This Farming Business 
also tells the story of a farming adventure and 
of the use of new experiments and new methods. 
He has been inspired by such cognoscenti as the 
late R. H. Elliot of Clifton Park and Sir George 
Stapledon and he believes that the advances of 
modern science and modern methods have put a 
new instrument in the farmer’s hand. Mr. Sykes 
farms and manages 3,500 acres in South Wilt- 
shire and his experiences, though limited so far 
as years are concerned, have given him a 


ponder. 


thorough insight into the problems which face 
the reformers and improvers of these 
Mr. Bedford Franklin on the other hand, in 
Good Pastures (Cambridge University py 


days, 


Y Press, 


3s. 6d.), reverts with equal enthusiasm to the 
past. His memories of farming fifty years ago 
are compiled largely from notes made by his 
father, C. H. B. Franklin, who farmed Shut- 
langer Grove, Towcester, for thirty years, To 
some extent this has its prevailing value as q 
“historical document,’’ but it is interspersed 
with much farming wisdom which it wil] do 
the most: zealous of reformers little hz 


rm to 
W. E. 7; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GLASS MYSTERY 


IR,—You published recently in 
, y Country LIFE a letter of mine 
relating to the shattering of a glass 
tumbler. This has resulted in my 
receiving a lot of letters, some giving 
details of similar experiences and some 
offering explanations. 

A chemist has given me the fol- 
lowing explanation of the mystery : 

Glass, as we know it, is a colloidal 
or amorphous substance, but in reality 
it is crystalline, in which state it 
naturally crumbles, but this is pre- 
vented in the manufactured state by 
the process of annealing, that is heat- 
ing for a given time and gradually 
cooling, which prevents it from attain- 
ing the crystalline state. 

In the case of ‘‘ toughened ”’ glass, 
this is done, I believe, by heating in 
oil instead of air, and such glass will 
stand physical shocks, for example, 
dropping, without breaking, where the 
other will not. But its physical con- 
dition is insecure and, with no appar- 
ent cause, it will pass suddenly into 
the crystalline state and fall into 
fragments.—R. F. Martin, Truants, 
Aylesbeare, Devon. 


MEMORABLE, DERBYS 


Str,—I was indeed interested in the 
account in a-recent issue of the 1844 
Derby by Major-General Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams, illustrated with 
such a capital picture depicting the 
start of what has been handed down 
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BELL-TOWER WARNING 


See letter: Bell-Ringers, Beware! 


in the records of the Epsom classic as 
the most notorious Derby. 

Sir John refers to the falsely 
described three-year-old Running Rein 
which was proved to be the four-year- 
old Maccabeus and which was dis- 
qualified on an objection. Maccabeus 
also raced under the nomenclature of 
Zanoni. 

Besides this equine impostor the 
1844 Derby provided another in- 
triguing story. Apparently there was 
a real upset at Tattenham Corner, 
which resulted in one of the runners 
called Leander coming down and 
smashing his fetlock joint. The horse 
was destroyed and interred near 
Tattenham Corner. Suspicion was 





aroused owing to his hasty burial, the 
grave was opened and a post-mortem 
examination made. This proved that 
Leander was at least a four-year-old 
and that his teeth had been tampered 
with in order to falsify his age. 
Bishop was the name of the veterinary 
surgeon who investigated the case: 
hence we get the term “‘bishoping”’ 
for the malpractice of making an old 
mouth look younger by the centre of 
the tables of the incisor teeth being 
gouged out, and a false mark with 
caustic being applied. 

This ‘‘fiasco’’ Derby provided 
yet another sensation, as an enquiry 
into the running of a colt by name 
Ratan revealed the fact that he had 
been doped and his owner was 
accordingly warned off. It is sad to 
think that the Derby of that year, 
which is so gaily presented in General 
Hanbury-Williams’s admirable pic- 
ture, should have ended in such dis- 
aster for those innocent equine victims 
of man’s inhumanity. 

The most sensational Derby of 
modern times was that of 1913, when 
the unfortunate Craganour, who fin- 
ished first, was disqualified by the 
Stewards, who acted on their own 
initiative. The race was awarded to 
Aboyeur, a 100 to 1 chance. While 
the race was in progress a Suffragette 
threw herself in front of the King’s 
horse Anmer at Tattenham Corner, 
bringing the colt down and injuring 
the jockey Herbert Jones. Craganour 
was a Clinking fine horse and was sold 
to the Argentine with 
the stipulation that he 
was never to race again. 
He proved himself a 
most successful sire. 

One would value 
General Hanbury- 
Williams’s views on the 
Bend Or Case, one of the 
causes célébves of the 
Turf. What was the 
foundation for the stud 
groom’s statement that 
Bend Or, the winner 
was not by Doncaster 
out of Rouge Rose, and 
that as a yearling he 
had been accidentally 
changed with Tadcaster? 
An objection was lodged 
by the owner of Robert 
the Devil but was over- 
ruled by the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club after 
four days’ consideration. 
—F. C. HITcHCcOcK 
(Major), Phoenix ' Lodge 
Dunmurry, Ireland. 


BELL-RINGERS, BEWARE! 


S1r,—The notice (of which I enclose 
a photograph) displayed in the bell 
tower of Bugbrook Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, gives the clearest warning of 
the results of infringement of the bell- 
ringing rules—P. H. Lovett, 28, 
Albury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


TENDRIL’S TWO-WAY 
TWIST 


S1r,—This Summer I noticed what was 
to me a remarkable phenomenon on 
my marrew plants. Some of the coiled 
tendrils had atteched themselves to 
objects near the bed, while others 


were free and. unattached to any 
support. 

The peculiar thing was that in the 
free tendrils the twist of the spiral was 
continuous and all in one direction; 
while all the tendrils attached to 
objects showed a reversal as they 





HAS IT EYES? 
See letter: Tendrii’s Two-Way Twist 


approached the support of the direc- 
tion of twist in the manner shown in 
the accompanying photograph. I have 
marked the point of reversal with an 
arrow.—A. W. BuLL, 21, Derby Road, 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


SQUIRREL v. MAGPIES 


Str,—I spent part of my Summer 
holidays in a boys’ camp by the River 
Usk, South Wales, where I saw a rather 
strange battle. Being ome of the 
youngest boys I had been left to mind 
the-tent, when I heard a frightful 
screeching. I rushed out and saw a 
magpie flying at a squirrel high up in 
an elm tree. The poor squirrel rushed 
about trying to escape, but he found 
his retreat cut off by a second magpie. 
He then sat up, tucked his tail over 
his head, and when one of the magpies 
flew at him again he hit it on the head 
with his fore-paws and then bit it in 
the neck, shook it and clawed it for a 
few minutes, then dropped it on to a 
lower branch where it remained for 
two days and then suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

The other bird flew away, and I 
did not see another magpie in that 
district during the rest of the time I 
stayed there.—R. C. PittIpGE, The 
Small House, Farnham Common, Buck- 
inghamshire. 


THE INVENTOR OF 
SHRAPNEL 


Str,—Inscriptions on the pillars which 
support the double entrance to Mid- 
way Manor, near Bradford-on-Avon 
claim that as many as twenty cam- 
paigns or battles were won by the 
British Army by the employment of 
shrapnel. On the top of each gate- 
post is a heap of cannon-balls (of 
which I enclose a photograph), fitted 
with their knob-like fuse-caps. There 
is also a stone carving depicting cannon 
ball with a portion cut away to show 
the shrapnel. 

Midway Manor was the home of 





the parents of General Shrapnel, inven- 
tor of the shrapnel shell.—J, I entoy 
RosBiInson, The Cottage, Li gholm 
Crescent, Darlington, Durham. 


THE LASS OF RICHM DND 
HILL 


Sir,—It might interest your corre. 
spondent Mr. M. W. Brockwe'l and 
other readers to read what a c:ntem. 
porary has to say about L onard 
M’Nally (or MacNally) and his w ‘fe the 
Lass of Richmond Hill. 


Sir Jonah Barrington was prac- 
tising at the Irish Bar at the same time 
as M’Nally and fought a duei with 
him in which the latter’s life was saved 
by the ball hitting the buckle of his 
braces. I quote from Sir Jonah’s 
Memoirs, published in 1827 :— 

Leonard M’Nally, well known 
both at the English and Irish bars, 
was one of the strangest fellows in the 
world. He was very short and nearly 
as broad as long, his legs were of 
unequal length and he had a face 
which no washing would clean. He 
was a good-natured, talented, dirty 
fellow and had by the latter qualifica- 
tion so disgusted the circuit bar that 
they refused to receive him into their 
mess, a piece of cruelty I set my face 
against. 

He was a great poetaster and 
having fallen in love. with a Miss 
Janson, daughter of a rich attorney of 
Bedford Row, London, he wrote on 
her the celebrated song The Lass of 
Richmond Hili—her father had a lodge 
there. This young lady was absolutely 
beautiful but quite a slattern in her 
person; she likewise had a turn for 
versification and was therefore well 
adapted to her lame lover, particularly 
as she never could spare time from 
her poetry to wash her hands. 


The father refused his consent 
and M’Nally taking advantage of his 
dramatic knowledge by adopting the 
precedent of Barnaby Brittle bribed 
a barber to lather old Janson’s eyes 
as well as his chin. Slipping out of the 
room while her father was getting rid 
of the smart this Sappho with her 
limping Phaon escaped, and were 
united in matrimony the same even- 
ing. This curious couple conducted 


SHRAPNEL MEMORI4 
See letter: The Inventor of Shrap 
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themselves both generally and towards 
each other extremely well, old Janson 
partly forgave them and made some 
settlement upon their children.— 
C, RurGoYNE, Lagore, Ratoath, County 


M ith, Etre. 
SPEED OF SNAKES 


S1z-—1 have been much interested by 
th ‘ers on the speed of snakes. 

the middle ‘nineties I was 
.4 with my regiment in what 
en the North West Provinces 
One day, in cold weather, 


qu 
we 


ol Le 


we ~ doing squadron training on 
th 1 parade ground (maidan). 
Th adron was galloping in line. 
I\ .e of the troop leaders. 

‘ticed a snake, several feet 
lor vhich had ‘evidently been 
fri; d out of its hole by the 
drt ig of hoofs. It was covering 
thi ind like a whip lash at what 
lo ke a great speed. The squad- 
rol kly overran it. 

those days, if I remember 
ri the official pace for parade 


ga vas 15 miles an hour, but not 
he my old drill book handy I 


st pen to correction. But, given 
thi ced, six or seven miles an hour 
was utmost that could be conceded 
to : snake, terrified, and going, as 
they .sed to say, ‘‘eighteen annas.’’— 
Mavuwice CAILLARD (Major), Mael 
Gwyi:, Harlech, Merioneth. 


iN UNIDENTIFIED 
“ BYGONE ”’ 


Srr,—! am enclosing a sketch of an 
old iron instrument which has been 
unearthed here. It was found em- 
bedded in the ground underneath the 
roots of a spruce tree which was blown 
down early this year. As the age of 
the spruce is over 100 years, it must 
have last been in use at least as long 
ago as that. 

The over-all length from the 
point to the top of the figure-of- 
eight-shaped strap is 10 ins. The 
strap is of 
thin metal 
2 ins. wide, 
and the ends, 
which are 
notclosed p, 
would have 
had a certain 
amount of spring. Its 
general condition is 
quite fair, though of 
course badly rusted. 
A short piece from 
one end of the strap 
was rusted through 
and broke away. 






The purpose for 
which it was used is 
, not at all obvious, but 
it seems to have been 
intended for  stick- 
ing in the ground. The 
bi twist, apart 
WHAT IS IT? from being 
See letter: An Unidentified artistic, pro- 
“ Bygone” vides a good 
hand grip. It 
could hardly be hammered or tapped 
into timber as the strap would not be 
Suitable for taking blows. The spruce 
was on the edge of a wood, which 
possibly suggests use in connection 
with forestry, though I cannot think 
of anything really likely. 

[ am hoping that someone will 
recognise what it is and can explain 
its use.—W. B. CarNEGY-ARBUTH- 
Nort, Balnamoon, near Brechin, Angus, 
Scotland, 


GOLD-FISH IN BOMB 
SMASH 


Si",—This true story ‘of a London 
ra.. which occurred close to where 
I <.en worked in London was told 
to .e by friends who witnessed what 
a .ened, 

\ short street of small Georgian 
he 2s connecting two well-known 
Sq. res in. the West End of London 
it by a bomb dropped by a raider 
in night raid early this year. The 
8a iain was hit, causing a large fire. 
In house two doors from where the 
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A NATURE FREAK 


See letter: Tree Poodle 


bomb fell there lived an old lady, 
who owned a bowl of gold-fish. The 
bomb blew up and smashed the bowl 
and the gold-fish were catapulted 
through a broken window. As they 
came down into the street, the water 
main burst, and they came down 
into their own natural element! The 
water divided into pools in the road, 
and in each gold-fish were swimming. 

The effect of shell-shock is some- 
times to make people preternaturally 
busy over what in ordinary times would 
seem laughably unimportant. In this 
case the old lady owning the gold-fish 
was seen in the glare of the fire, 
descending the steps of her house 
holding small pieces of paper in her 
hand, one of which she placed care- 
fully on each pool. They were notices 
having these words: ‘Do not touch 
—these are my gold-fish,”’ followed by 
her signature. 

The next morning she recovered 
all her gold-fish and put them into a 
new bowl; they all live on to this day. 
—EILEEN G. Morris, Chapel Ridding, 
Windermere, Westmorland. 


THAMES COCKLE 
INDUSTRY 


S1r,—The cockle grounds in the 
Thames have for many years provided 
an industry for old Leigh, a mile or 
two from the town of Southend, Essex. 

The cockle boats in which the 
Leigh fishermen sail to the shallow 
cockle grounds are known locally as 
bawleys. The mesh of the nets is of 
such a size as to allow the younger 
cockles to slip through. Those which 
are caught are two to three years old 
and average an inch in diameter. 
After being unloaded they are carried 
up the beach into‘cockle sheds in 
which they are boiled. 

This treatment causes the cockle 
to part with its shell, after which the 
cockles and shells are tipped into a 
sieve which can be agitated. As a 
result, the cockles fall through the 
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sieve and the empty 
shells are thrown out. 
Most of the shells are 
crushed in a small mill 
and the broken shells 
are sent to poultry mer- 
chants all over the 
country as grit for 
chickens.—H. SMITH, 9, 
Merilies Close, Westcliff- 
-on-Sea, Essex. 


TREE POODLE 


Sir,—Here is an ex- 
ample—at Kew—of the 
strange ways of Nature. 
Assisted, perhaps, by 
the wind, she has pro- 
duced a very good repre- 
sentation of a poodle. 
Have any of your 
readers photographed 
anything similar?— 
Cuas. J. HANKINSON, 
Ealing, W.5. 


BEE-EATING STARLINGS? 


Str,—With reference to the corre- 
spondence about bee-eating swallows, 
I should like to ask 
whether starlings are 
not also developing a 
similar taste. 

On sunny, quiet 
autumnal days in recent 
years I have several 
times seen these birds 
apparently hunting for 
insects, rising almost 
perpendicularly to catch 
them, while on a calm 
evening recently I ob- 
served a flock of some 
20 quartering the sky 
over a field after the 
manner of swallows at 
a considerable height, 
alternately volplaning 
and diving as_ they 
circled.. I watched the 
proceedings for quite a 
time until they seemed 
to make up their united 
minds to fly away home 
in the usual direct man- 
ner of the breed.-GEORGE 
DRYSDALE, Oakmount, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


THE TOWER 
‘ AT CLUNY 


S1r,—In the beautifully 
illustrated article on 
Suffolk church towers in 
Country LIFE I see no 
mention of the probable 
origin of the top storey 
of so many of these towers. Yet 1 
believe it is correct to say there is 
among ecclesiologists an accepted 
theory. 


My photograph of the tower that 
still stands in the ruins of one of the 
most famous Benedictine abbeys in 
the world, Cluny in Burgundy, shows 
that it has an octagonal top. This 
mother house ‘‘set the fashion’’ for 





BAWLEYS AT ANCHOR IN LEIGH CREEK 


See letter: Thames Cockle Industry 
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this style of architecture all over 
Europe. England was rich in churches 
and religious houses under Cluniac 
rule, and many remain. Once in 
Norfolk I remember seeing a beautiful 
octagonal tower in an out-of-the-way 
village; enquiries elucidated the fact 
that a religious house of Cluniac 
Benedictines had existed for genera- 
tions in the vicinity. 

The ruin of Cluny was one of the 
tragedies - of the Revolution. — 
DorotHy HAMILTON DEAN, The 
Hollies, Buckfastleigh, South Devon. 


AUTUMN DRUMMING OF 
WOODPECKERS 


Sir,—It may interest some of your 
readers to hear that at about 11.20 
a.m. on October 8 I heard a wood- 
pecker drumming. I was so surprised 
to hear one at this time of year that 
I immediately went to investigate. I 
found a lesser spotted woodpecker on 
an oak tree. This tree has many dead 
branches, though the main limbs are 
alive, and it is frequently used for 
drumming in the Spring. 
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OCTAGONAL TOWER OF THE RUINED 
BENEDICTINE ABBEY AT CLUNY 


See letter: The Tower at Cluny 


The bird flitted about and fre- 
quently drummed on _ different 
branches for short periods, lasting 
perhaps one or two seconds on each 
occasion. The notes of the drumming 
from the different branches, with one 
exception, were similar as far as I— 
with a poor musical ear—could dis- 
tinguish and were very typical of the 
normal Spring drumming note. The 
exception was totally different and 
was a much higher-pitched note. I 
clearly saw the bird when it was 
making this high-pitched note. In- 
stead of being on the dead branch 
while drumming, as is usual, the bird 
perched on the main live branch and 
drummed against the small dead 
branch about a couple of inches from 
its base. I noticed on the other 
occasions that the bird drummed at 
varying distances from the base but 
each time perched on the branch 
concerned. 

The bird continued to drum at 
intervals for about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

With regard to the old contro- 
versy as to whether the bird makes the 
drumming sound mechanically or 
vocally, it may be of interest that I 
satisfied myself on this point some 
years ago. At Waggoners Wells near 
Hindhead, Surrey, the National Trust 
property contains a wooded valley 
with steep sides leading down to three 
“hammer ponds.’’ In the Spring- 
time there used to be a lot of wood- 
peckers here which flew excitedly 
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among and over the trees, and 
drumming was frequently heard. 

On one occasion three of them 
were drumming simultaneously, two 
making a normal drumming noise but 
the third a most peculiar sound. This 
was more like the noise of the Indian 
bird—the coppersmith—than _ the 
normal woodpecker drumming. It was 
not really a drumming but a slow 
“tonking’’ on what sounded like a 
hollow tube. I went to investigate 
and the bird flew off as I approached 
and circled about the trees, thereby 
exciting the other two drummers, who 
likewise flew round. However, I 
carefully watched ‘‘the coppersmith 
bird’ until he alighted near one of 
the other drumming posts. Meanwhile 
one of the other woodpeckers had 
flown to the post “the coppersmith”’ 
had just vacated. I was surprised 
to find that this new bird then made 
the coppersmith sound, while the 
original ‘‘coppersmith bird’’ made the 
normal drumming sound from his new 
station. 

From this I concluded that the 
sound was made by the bird mechanic- 
ally striking the dead branch with its 
beak, and moreover that only certain 











LAKE DISTRICT SPINNING GALLERY 


See letter: Spinning Gallery 


branches which were dead but not 
rotten could be used by the birds. 
From my latest observations I am 
inclined to think that not only must 
certain branches which are dead but 
not rotten be used for drumming, but 
that each branch so used must be 
struck in its own particular place, 
according to its length and diameter, 
in order to produce the normal 
characteristic drumming sound. In 
other words that sound dead branches 
act like a xylophone bar and have to 
be struck at their own characteristic 
point to produce the drumming note. 
—L. P. Causton (Capt.), Sun Hoe, 
Church Avenue, Farnborough, Hamp- 
shire. 

[We are not aware of any pre- 
vious record of the lesser spotted 
woodpecker drumming in Autumn. 
We congratulate our correspondent 
on his excellent evidence as to the 
mechanical nature of drumming.— 
Ep.] 


OLD FIRE ENGINE 
Si1r,—I have been interested in read- 
ing the Rev. C. Carew Cox’s letter in 
your issue of October 20 about the 
fire engine of 1710 at Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. A machine identical with the 
one you illustrated stood in the 
Pannier Market at South Molton, 
North Devon, in my boyhood days 
and I recall “‘ giving a hand”’ now and 
again for practice purposes, nearly 
60 years ago. 

There is no doubt that these 
machines were provided by the 
insurance companies, and I remember 
that in the old cobbler’s shop (the 
rendezvous of boys in lieu of a smithy) 
were a number of firemen’s hats with 
a cloth band bearing the words West 
of England Fire Insr. Co.—KINGs- 
LAND JutTsuM, Anchor Head Hotel, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 


COUNTRY 


IRON-STAND 


EXHORTATION 


S1r,—An addition to the 
ancient kitchen equip- 
ment of Sulgrave Manor, 
Northamptonshire, is 
this little heart-shaped 
brass stand, nine inches 
long and resting on five 
short feet, designed as 
a support for a flat iron 
or box iron, and made, 
probably at Birming- 
ham, about a hundred 
years ago. 

It came from Edale 
in Derbyshire, and has 
been given to Sulgrave 
Manor by a descendant 
of the original owner. 
—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Highclere, neay Newbury, 
Berkshire. 


CRICKET JUG 
S1r,—I was interested to see in a 
recent issue the illustration and ac- 
count of the cricketing jug. A few 
years ago I bought one from W. Pease 
of Friar Lane, Nottingham. 

I gave it to my 
nephew Charles Harring- 
ton Manners, in whose 


RACHEL L. MANNERS, 
Innisdoon, Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire. 


SPINNING _ 
GALLERY 


S1r,—The enclosed 
photograph shows a 
stone cottage at Low 
Hartstop, near Brother’s 
Water, Lake District, 
which is one of three in 
this small village having 
a ‘“‘spinning gallery.”’ It 
seems that the cottages 
are so dark inside that 
these galleries were used 
to give protection from 
the weather, yet admit- 
ting sufficient light for 
spinning. 

One of the other 
cottages has a gallery 
constructed of stone, with an outside 
stairway—also of stone. The other 
gallery is wooden, but is falling to 
pieces. 

Although I was told in the dis- 
trict that these galleries were once to 
be found in other villages, I did.not 
see any elsewhere.—E. RICHARDSON, 
27; Villiers Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottinghamshire. 


A DOG GENIUS 


Sir,—John Elliot, deerstalker to the 
Duke of Westminster in the Reay 
Forest in Sutherland, tells me the 
following remarkable story of the 
intelligence, even genius, of a collie 
dog named Don. Like many a human 
genius the dog went off his head, and 
he had to be put away. 

The scene of the occurrence is the 
lonely country between Glen Coul and 
Glen Dhu. The human characters in 
the story are two deer-stalkers, John 
Elliot and his brother Matthew, Don’s 
master. 

Matthew at the time was stalker 
in Glen Coul, and he and Don used 
sometimes to walk over the hill to 
visit John at Glen Dhu, a distance of 
five miles. 

One day the collie arrived at 
Glen Dhu by himself and John tied 
a message enclosed in a bag to his 
neck and sent him back home. The 
collie soon became the regular means 
of communication between the 
brothers. 

Now comes the almost unbeliev- 
able evidence of the dog’s wisdom. 
It was wild weather, and a cousin of 
the Elliots, with her small girl, was on 
a visit to Glen Coul. The weather was 
so severe that the visitors were unable 
to return home. After a discussion 
of the affair (no doubt in the hearing 
of the dog) it was decided to send the 
dog to Glen Dhu with a message to 
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A BRASS STAND FOR A FLAT IRON. 
Circa 1830 


See letter : Iron-Stand Exhortation 


ask John to get word through to their 
cousin’s husband that she and her 
daughter were storm-stayed. Don 
crossed the hill track to Glen Dhu. 
John Elliot saw him coming, but for 
the first time the dog did not stop at 
the house, but continued toward 
Kylestrome, five miles farther on, and 
over rough ground. It was later ascer- 
tained that the animal had gone 
straight to Kylestrome and found the 
woman’s husband, who removed the 
bag from Don’s neck and received the 
letter from his wife. 

On no other occasion did the 
collie pass John’s house. The only 
explanation possible is that the dog 
had overheard and understood the 
conversation and had acted accord- 
ingly.—SEton Gorpon, Upper Dun- 
tulm, Isle of Skye. 


TOWN BOYS’ COUNTRY 
CRUELTY 


S1r,—I was interested in the recent 
letter on town boys’ country cruelty 
as I feel strongly on this subject and 
have had some experience of evacuees 
in the country. I think your corre- 
spondent is right in her opinion that 
much of their cruelty to small animals 
is due to ignorance. 

For a considerable period at the 
beginning the war I was able to take 
a party of town boys, who were 
billeted in an Angus farm-house, for 
a ramble once a week. They knew 
nothing about country life at first, but 





not so.) They all wanted to keep pets 
but they had no idea how they shouij 
be treated. For instance, they were 
surprised that an almost solid Mass 
of sticklebacks in a jar, with a large 
chunk of bread for food, did not 
survive very long, and that baby 
rabbits did not seem to enjoy confine. 
ment in a little coop and continya| 
handling. 

But when your correspondent 
“appeals to all schoolteachers in safe 
areas where we have so many evacuees 
from London to teach these cl ildren 
to understand the country and 
Nature,”’ I am doubtful whet} er we 
can hope for anything much n the 
way of results. If she means c untry 
schoolteachers, they will undov >tedly 
do their best, but they will pri bably 
be swamped by numbers. Ifshe neans 
town teachers, judging from m ~ ow 
experience, they know little more 
than the children themselves, a :d are 
often quite uninterested in the ife of 
the countryside. 

It is difficult to suggest a re 1edy, 
I feel that the “‘kindness to an als” 
line should be taken more de‘. itely 
in nature teaching in schools, i> stead 
of general instruction abou. the 
growth of trees, flowers, etc. Good 
work is being done in this dir ction 
by the leaders of wolf cubs, boy s outs, 
and other youth organisations, but 
there is a great deal more that ceeds 
to be done, not only among London 
children, but in many other places, 
both town and country. 

I wonder if the accompanying 
photograph of a group of the Angus 
evacuees would be of interest. They 
are shown with a family of young 
curlews, all being handled of course, 
but in this instance quite genitly.— 
T. LESLIE SMITH, Ashwood, Broughty 
Ferry, Angus. 


COUNTRY BOYS TOO 


S1r,—Your recent correspondence on 
cruelty has interested me in view 
of my own experience, during war- 
time visits to the country. The par- 
ticular village I have in mind does not 
contain town evacuees, but on prac- 
tically every visit I have made I have 
found it necessary to remonstrate with 
certain local-born boys, when I have 
seen them acting in a way to cattle 
and poultry that was horrifying to a 
townsman. On two occasions horses 
have had to be destroyed after being 
chased into barbed-wire and ditches. 





EVACUEES WITH YOUNG CURLEWS 


See letter: Town Boys’ Country Cruelty 


were keenly interested in anything 
that was shown or explained to them. 
The main trouble was that they could 
not keep their hands off anything 
alive; it was invariably passed from 
one to the other to be stroked. If it 
tried to escape it was followed by 
grasping hands and loud shouts until, 
panic-stricken, it was caught once 
more; occasionally in its struggles it 
was hurt. 

Gradually the boys learned some 
sense, but it took a long time; yet in 
all my experience they were never 
intentionally cruel. (I admit I have 
heard of other cases where that was 


They seemed to think that tere 
was nothing wrong in what they ere 
doing and I can only conclude ‘Aat 
it is a cruel streak in some boys—t wn 
or country—that is mainly res~?n- 
sible-—C. M. Coox, Croxley G: mM, 
Hertfordshire. 


We are obliged to acorrespon -nt 
who draws our attention toanob /us 
slip in Mr. L. S. Amery’s recent | “er 
on A New Bayeux Tapestry. Theli «al 
meaning of ‘’ Eisenhower” is, of 
course, ‘‘Hewer of Iron’ and ~t 
““Hewer of Stone.” 
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\WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 


of ale and stout DINNER IS COOKING! Dinner in cottages, in camps, in 
metropolitan restaurants and village inns. The nation will 


for over two centuries feed. But like as not most of these steaming pots would be 
empty if transport had not brought the wherewithal to fill 
them. And would the transport have arrived duly if sparking 
plugs by the million could not be counted on to function faith- 
fully ? It is immense issues like this that justify a thousand 
fold the meticulous care with which we make our plugs. 


AG SPARKING PLUGS 


ie sl 


ROLLS-ROYCE" 
The Best Car in the World . 
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| BROLLS-ROYCE LTD. CONDUIT ST.LONDON.W.1. MAYFAIR 620! 


















































The Mother of ate 


The forthright saying that ‘“‘muck is the mother of money’”’ 
still holds good. Farmyard manure, or muck, is the best of 
the bulky organic manures. But the quality is lacking — owing 
to the shortage of rich imported feeding stuffs —and the 
quantity as well. That is why it is so important to make the 
most profitable use of what there is. Therefore, muck the root 
crops in the rotation and maintain a balanced system of 
manuring by giving fertilizers as well. 

A century ago, muck was, with the exception of lime, the 
only manure known to farmers. We now know that muck and 
fertilizers help each other — that if one is the mother then the 
other is the father of money. 


It’s — Fertilizers 


The “ CUPLIFT 7 


(A WILDER PATENT 




















AS WITH GRASS 
SO WITH KALE 





| «A CLEAR FIELD IN ONE OPERATION!” | 


JOHN WILDER LTD., READING 


Telephone : READING 3204 
Also makers of the Wilder “ Pitch-Pole,”’ the Combine Cultivator fo: Grass and Arable 
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FARMING NOTES 








WHAT ABOUT A 


LAND 


HOSE who complain of 

shortage of labour on their 

farms are usually met with 

the question: What about 

a land girl? To the credit 
of the Women’s Land Army such 
answering retorts as ‘‘ No, thank you”’ 
or “I have tried one and that was 
enough”’ become less and less common. 
Apart from the many who really 
cannot provide or find board and 
lodging for a girl. I find that those who 
still show this attitude rather give 
themselves away. They are lacking in 
enterprise in not having really set 
about making the necessary arrange- 
ments or lacking in understanding and 
patience in giving instruction and 
encouragement during those first vital 
weeks, or lacking in perseverance in 
not trying again if the first or even 
the second girl sent to them has proved 
a misfit. 


A Free Advertisement 


To all such I recommend that 
they read Miss V. Sackville-West’s 
book The Women’s Land Army. This 
has already been reviewed in the 
Press, but it is not yet sufficiently 
known. All proceeds from this pub- 
lication are being given to the 
W.L.A. Benevolent Fund, so I have 
no hesitation in giving it another 
recommendation, even if for the time 
being it is sold out. Orders can always 
be placed. It costs 5s., contains 64 
admirable illustrations, and is written 
with that imaginative touch and tech- 
nical skill which we expect from Miss 
Sackville-West. 

Moreover her technical skill is 
not confined to the art of writing: it 
extends to the art of farming. Any 
countryman who has read her poem 
The Land published a few years ago, 
which describes every operation on 
the farm the whole year round, will I 
think agree with me that it is an 
amazing record of technical accuracy 
—whether achieved by personal ex- 
perience, careful observation or pains- 
taking enquiry I do not know. At 
any rate I can find no slip, nothing 
wrong in word, description or even 
emphasis, which is unusual if not 
unique in the writings of those who 
see romance in the life of the farm. 


Land Girl’s Tribute 


Three times recently I have given 
a lift to Land Army girls on the road 
and in no case had they even heard of 
the new book. I searched the October 
number of The Land Girl, the W.L.A. 
official magazine, and found no notice 
of it. I did find, however, a touching 
tribute. It was an open letter from 
Land Girl No. 9600. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Sackville-West, ’’ it ran, ‘‘As one of the 
first working members of the W.L.A. 
I want to say ‘Thank you’ for your 
book giving the official story of our 
war effort. You’ve managed to 
show us as the very human beings we 
are—neither too grim nor, thank 
Heaven, too glamorous and above all, 
no figures of fun. This is a 
volume we shall be glad and proud to 
keep on our shelves and show to our 
children and our grandchildren when 
they ask us what we did in Britain’s 
darkest, finest hour.’’ Well done, 
No. 9600, and well done Miss Sackville- 
West! It must be nice to get a letter 
like that. 


Poetry 


In this same little magazine I 
lighted on what seemed to me a few 
lines of pure poetry and I cannot 
refrain from putting them on record. 
They were in a little contribution 
called Harvest Home signed E. M. B. 
Perhaps I was unduly romantic but 
I pictured E. M. B. working manfully 
on the farm but her heart and thoughts 


GIRL? 


far away on the fields of France or 
Italy or perchance in the air or on 
Arctic convoy. In her poem she de. 
scribes the weary toil of the year: 
Long are the days from snowy 
winter seed time, : 
Long are the days through biting 
winds of March, 
And April’s laughing showe’s and 
May’s sweet green. 
And so on. Some lines are = little 
elementary and unpolished. Bi * read 
these four lines as a climax 0 the 
year’s toil and the year’s longi: gs; 
The fields are quiet now, the orn is 
carted. 
The harvest moon dreams ¢ 1 the 
empty land. 


You are my harvest home, ti-> last 
rich sheaf, 
My tired arms shall gather > my 
heart. f 
These last two couplets are sure y ex- 
cellent: each of them is a cor plete 
poem in itself. But Farming N vies is 
perhaps hardly the place to enlarge 
on them. I should like to know 
whether Mr. Bernard Darwin and 
other contributors skilled in word and 
phrase hold the same high Opinion of 
them as does this struggling farmer. 
However, perhaps no one but a 
struggling farmer can fully realise the 
emotional appeal of Harvest Home. 


More Freedom for Fruit 


During the war there have been 
severe restrictions on the cultivation 
of fruit. and: the planting of bush 
fruit and strawberries has been pro- 
hibited except for such purposes as 
replacement of grubbed-up trees or 
the filling up of gaps in orchards, and 
then only within the limits of the 
1939 acreage. 

I understand that this limitation 
need no longer be observed, and that 
the Ministry has authorised committees 
to give their consent to new planting 
irrespective of the 1939 fruit acreage 
provided that (1) this does not inter- 
fere with the acreages required for 
priority crops, (2) the land is suitable 
for fruit growing and (3) intercrop- 
ping of the newly planted fruit with 
food crops is carried out to the 
greatest extent that is practicable. 


Harvesting Mangolds 

Lifting mangolds is always a 
problem. On heavy land we want to 
get the carting done while the land is 
still dry and sometimes we want to 
get the land cleared early for Autumn 
cultivations. The crop is still growing 
on all through October and gaining 
in weight. On the other hand if we are 
half way through pulling them when 
the first frosts come there may be seri- 
ous damage. The earlier the roots are 
lifted, the longer should they be in 
the field before clamping and with 
risks of frosts about this means seeing 
that they are put in small heaps and 
well covered with leaves. As there 1s 
considerable difference in the dates 
when different varieties come to 
maturity, those of us who grow any 
considerable acreage might perhaps 
with advantage take more trouble 
than we do in sowing a portion o: our 
acreage with an early matiring 
variety. 

I see in the agricultural ! ress 
that one or two brave pioneer: are 
adopting a new method of han ‘ing 
this crop. They postpone pv ‘Ing 
until they fully mature, the 1s 
to say until the leaves are dying of. 
They then cart the mangolds str: ght 
off the field without topping to che 
clamp. This of course represer : 4 
considerable saving in labour ar . 18 
surely one of those practical met ds 
that should be subjected to det: ed 
experiment and tests. A. B 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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“PROPERTY SALES 
OF £250,000 


‘“ARIOUS transactions, in 
vhich estates combining resi- 
jential, sporting and agri- 
cultural attributes are pro- 
minent, and approximately 
180 n sales of houses, sites, 
busit premises and ground rents, 
havé regated over £250,000 in the 
last 2. ight or so. Doubtless there 
are ( transactions which have not 
vet disclosed, and the variety 
and ae of the business are elo- 
the confidence of investors 
tate, for the properties, not 
some of the large agricul- 
, have passed into the hands 
who look on them primarily 
nents. 
ingworth Manor, near Market 
Har igh, Leicestershire, including 
the nansion and 852 acres, has 
beer id for £39,000, by Messrs. 
Johi Wood and Co., Mr. J. Toller 
Ead nd Messrs. Turner, Fletcher 
and x. 
H). “ORIC FARM-HOUSES 
’ Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
rough received a grant at the 
Dissc!tion of the Monasteries, of a 
Tudor nouse and just over 120 acres 
on the Northampton and Lincoln 
borde: at Glinton. Before that time 
it had been successively held by the 
Abbeys of Peterborough and Crow- 
land. By auction locally the freehold 
has just realised £14,000. The house, 
one mile from Peakirk Station, is an 
exceptionally beautiful old stone resi- 
dence. The agents were Messrs. 
Daking and Wright. 

Old Hulme Hall, at Allostock, 
near Knutsford, reputed to have been 
the original home of the Grosvenor 
family, has been sold for £14,000. The 
moat can still be seen. The freehold, 
extending to approximately 260 acres, 
very rich farming land, has been 
bought by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, at Northwich. 

About 400 acres of Addington 
House estate, Croydon, Surrey, have 
been sold by Messrs. P. J. May, who 
have in previous years sold portions 
of the same once very extensive estate. 


BARLEY THORPE 

HE impending sale of Barley- 

thorpe, the late Earl of Lonsdale’s 
Oakham house, affords an oppor- 
tunit y of acquiring a property of 
near y 600 acres in the centre of the 
Cottesmore country, and conveniently 
placed for meets of the Quorn and 
other packs. Thomas Noel, in The 
Book of Hounds published in 1732, 
makes the earliest mention of the 
Cottesmore. In 1788 Sir William 
Lowther bought the pack and hunted 
the country for 14 or 15 years. Sir 
Richard Sutton and Sir John Trollope 
(later Lord Kesteven) were among 
subsequent Masters of the Cottesmore. 
From 1870, for about six years, 
Colonel Henry Lowther (late Lord 
Lonsdale) and then, for a couple of 
years, his son were masters. Pro- 
vision will be made by Messrs. 
Walker, Walton and Hanson, if an 
auction has to be held, to deal with 
the property as a whole or in lots. 


FUTURE OF CLUMBER PARK 
‘| NE National Trust aims at rais- 

ing £45,000 to secure Clumber 
Pars, the Duke of Newcastle’s seat in 
Nor'h Nottinghamshire, for preserva- 
tion as a permanent open space for 
pub © enjoyment. It is a condition 
oft » option that the amount be paid 
by end of the year. 

1¢ announcement that Clumber 
Par was for sale was made in this 
colu on July 21. Until 1800 half of 
the .90 acres of the park was grazing 
bet» -n 3,000 and 4,000 sheep. Later 
tw transformed into a perfect park, 
and _e-river Poulter was utilised to 

1¢ lake of 90 acres. The famous 
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double row of lime trees was planted 
to form ‘‘the Duke’s Avenue.”’ 


WADHURST PARK 

HEN Mr. Grant MacLean, the 

vendor of Wadhurst Park (the 
sale of which was reported in last 
week’s issue), purchased a famous 
Sussex estate, he succeeded to a 
property that had for a long while 
belonged to the De Murrieta family, 
friends of King Edward VII. His 
Majesty’s visits to them were frequent, 
and the special provision they made 
for the illustrious guest included a 
bathroom panelled in Norwegian 
marble. He had a bedroom about 
27 ft. square, and a dréssing-room, 
16 ft. 6 ins. long and 13 ft. 6 ins. wide, 
fitted in mahogany. Some of the bed- 
rooms were illustrated in the elaborate 
particulars which Messrs. . Knight, 
Frank and Rutley prepared for the 
auction, and very odd even the most 
spacious bed appears in the great 
rooms, and there is an _ incredible 
profusion of curtains and other textile 
adornments. There are half-a-dozen 
suites of bedrooms, each with dress- 
ing-room and bathroom, and a 
‘bachelors’ floor.” 

What a contrast such a mansion 
presents to the early Victorian seats 
so vividly described by Surtees and 
other novelists of, that period. In 
these days of change, when so many of 
our great houses are being put to new 
uses, and habits and means are under- 
going a radical alteration, such records 
of what they looked like, and the 
dimensions and fitting-up and fur- 
nishing of the various apartments, as 
may be found in the more detailed 
of auction particulars, have an even- 
tual value as records beyond their 
immediate purpose of the sale. 


SPORTING AND FARMING 


S a sporting estate Wadhurst has 
always ranked high. The large 
lake of 30 acres and the small ponds 
near it have been the haunt of in- 
numerable wild duck. Seven guns on 
one occasion made a bag of 800 duck, 
and the records of the shooting con- 
tain entries of over 1,000 in a single 
day. Many seasons have shown a bag 
of 1,000 pheasants. Streams on the 
estate provide trout fishing, and the 
lake yields carp up to 12 lb. It is 
interesting to compare the conditions 
of sale of this and similar estates 
nowadays with those of only a few 
years ago. To-day particulars refer 
to town planning, the restriction of 
ribbon development, the Rent Re- 
striction Acts, war damage levies and 
rights and requisition. At the most 
the Agricultural Holdings Act was 
mentioned in the past, and it finds 
inclusion, with the other and new 
legislative matters, in the present 
instance. The farms have good houses 
and ample buildings, and Combe 
Manor is a carefully restored black- 
and-white house of 16th-century 
origin. 


PARTICULARS IN LIBRARIES 


S there may not be many more 
particulars of so minutely de- 
tailed a type, regarding property in 
the market, itis worth while to add 
that before the auction copies could 
be had for half-a-crown, which was 
plainly a nominal figure much below 
the cost of production. A fairly com- 
plete collection of the particulars of 
the chief sales throughout England 
and Wales with marked prices existed 
at the old Mart in Tokenhouse Yard. 
It may not be generally known that 
a few of the principal properties offered 
in recent years have been the subject 
of particulars which have been added 
to the University Libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and some have been 
deemed worthy to be kept in the 
British Museum. ARBITER. 
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Farmers Everywhere say- 
“if its MASSEY 
— its Right for the Job/” 


BY api to 
4M KING GEORGE vi 


SEASONAL MACHINES 
INCLUDE :— 


Tractors ; 2, 3 and 4 furrow 
Self-Lift Tractor Ploughs ; 
Standard and Combined 
Drills, 11 row to 28 row, 
Manual and Self Lift; No. 
2la Hammer Mills; No. 9, 
Ensilage Cutter with Molas- 
ses Attachment ; No. 30, Tan- 
dem Disc Harrows; No. 16, 
Artificial Manure Distributor 


associated with BLACKSTONE 


OFFICES : MASSEY HOUSE — BROOKLANDS ROAD — SALE — MANCHESTER 
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The Debt 


Formations of the R.A.F. in great strength crossed 
the coast last night to attack military objectives . 
mines were laid in enemy waters 
bombers and seven fighters did not return. 


nineteen 


The bulletin ends : imagination begins. 


Those splendid lives, their loves, their hopes, their 
dreams, their years-to-be so freely risked, so freely 
lost, for our security. 


You know the debt is unrepayable, but let your 
cheque book help the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund to go 
on caring for widow and orphan and hard hit 
dependents, rebuilding the future where no future 


seems to be. Never was its work so vital. 


QD BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send donations to 
Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RuMBLE, Hon. Sec. 
Appeals Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane St., London, S.W.1 


Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Men and Guns 
must move before 
they can fight 


Have you ever asked yourself 
how the vast numbers. of 
American, British and Canadian 
fighting men and their stocks of 
war material got to embarkation 
points ? 

Every time you ask these questions 


the answer leads you back to— 
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WOVEN LUSTRE SHIRTS. 


Summit Woven Lustre Shirts are now 
available with two new reinforced cut- 
away collars, coat style, guaranteed fast 
colours, neat, fancy stripes, in eight 


varying shades—blues, browns, greys 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


and lovat. 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW BOOKS 





HUMAN STORIES OF]! 
THE VILLAGE |]: 





Reviews by HOWARD SPRING ‘ 


R. MICHAEL HOME 
wrote a number of excel- 
lent novels whose scene 
was the little-known part 

of Norfolk called Breckland. If he had 
chanced to fall into the hands of the 
classifiers he would have been called a 
“‘regional”’ novelist. This is a most 
silly expression. Since every novel 
(with the exception of fantasy) has to 
be about people living in some place, 
and since every place is a region, then 
every novel is ‘‘regional.’’ But the 
most ridiculous things are written un- 
der this head. Not long ago I found 
Thomas Hardy listed as a regional 
novelist: Hardy, whose “‘region’’ is 
heaven and hell and all the heart of 
man! That, indeed, is the region of 
every novelist, and whether his 
characters live in Arcady, Belgravia 
or Birmingham has nothing to do with 
the case. I recently found a critic 
calling a novel “the finest regional 
novel written in this century.’’ Well, 
since novels are about men and women 
and are not about regions (which are 
the concern of guide-books) this 
amounts to saying that the novel in 
question was the finest written in this 
century, but the critic, I think, would 
not accept this interpretation of his 
words. 


A LOVELY WORK 


To get back to Mr. Home, let it 
suffice to say that these early novels 
were about men and women living in 
Breckland, that the men and women 
and the district itself were beautifully 
rendered, and that Mr. Home showed 
himself to be a novelist of worth. 
Then he deserted Breckland and began 
to write Buchanesque novels about 
romantic figures in the service of 
Military Intelligence. I believe I am 
right in saying that financially these 
were more successful than the books 
about Breckland folk, and this is no 
happy comment on the discrimination 
of British readers. Now Mr. Home has 
gone back to Breckland, not with a 
novel but with the story of his own 
early years in the village of Heathley. 
He calls the book Autumn Fields 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.). It is a richly- 
human and lovely piece of work, and 
no reader with a taste for the authen- 
tic will want to miss it. 

Looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are 
no more. 

So Tennyson wrote, and “the 
days that are no more”’ make up the 
matter of these pages. Even fifty 
years ago, which is the time dealt 
with, the days that are no more were 


neighbourhood of a thousand; in my 


grandfather’s time it was .iill 4 ac 
flourishing place with two . nonyal th 
markets and various fairs, nd a B 
population of about seven hv idred, M 
Fifty years ago the populatic: was Ww 
about five hundred, and to-da - it js B 
probably less than three.” of 

There was a squire, but < ready ni 
the times that have borne hea\ !y on ce 
squires had come to Brecklan , and n 


the squire did not live in the h'!], A li 
commercial gentleman was ins alled ‘ 


there, and his flunkeys, keeper. and A 
general hangers-on constitut:d a cs 
powerful hierarchy. Church and State tl 
had a real meaning in Heathley. The st 
Church, happily, had a fine and worthy fi 
representative in the parson—a ° cner- e 
able man who had once been he:d of te 
a public school—known to all as “the 
Reverend.’’ The State, in ‘quire g 
Green—always so called to dif‘eren- ir 
tiate him from the “‘real’’ squire who n 
was not living in the hall—was not N 
so well represented. b 
THE SQUIRE’S REVENGE ; 
It was no fun in those days to be W 
in open opposition to the State's t 
representative in the village, and it 
was in that light that the villagers R 


looked on Squire Green. Mr. Home's 
father was a small farmer, a Methodist, b 


and an outspoken Liberal in politics. t 
This, in those days, amounted to being a 
something even worse than a Socialist v 
—that is, a Radical. Farmer Home t 
and Squire Green fell foul of one t 
another in an election, and ‘‘not \ 
another penny shall he earn from the I 
Hall’’ was the punishment inflicted. t 
Farmer Home had been supplying, v 
mending and replacing the hundreds 0 
of coops and wooden runs used in d 
pheasant rearing, and Squire Green’s li 
fiat was disastrous. “It took years to b 
recover from the financial conse- fi 
quences.” V 


Pheasants, hares and rabbits had 
a large place in the economy of 
Heathley. It was a village of poachers. 
Meat was scarce, the thin bracken- 
invaded land was not good for crops, 
and there the dinners were, scuttling 
into burrows, perched on branches, 
pricking ears under the moon. The 
author and his father were both in the 
game up to the neck, and so were the 
keepers. They were as keen poachers 
as any, and, as Farmer Home had 
rock-bottom evidence concerning the 
doings of some of them, his own 
nocturnal adventures were by that 
much the safer. 

No morals entered into this 
matter. Farmer Home was a rigid 
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heavy over Breckland, for it is a region 


that the years de- 
vour. Bracken, sand 
and rabbits erode 
its villages as the 
sea erodes the edges 
of loamy cliffs; but 


the Forestry Com-- 


mission is now tak- 
ing some _ interest 
in the place and 
maybe change will 
arrest decay. ‘In 
Tudor times,’’ says 
Mr. Home of his 
village, “the popu- 
lation was in the 
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§ AUTUMN FIELDS 
By Michael Home 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ 
LONDON 
By Samuel J. Looker 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
(Lutterworth Press, 8s. 6d.) § 
§ 
§ 
§ 
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THE SHRIMP AND 
THE ANEMONE 
By L. P. Hartley 
(Putnam, 8s. 6d.) 
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in his own house 


a stern law- giver. 
But the game-!aws 
did not exist for 
him or for .an-one 
else in the viliage. 
What they we ‘ted 
they took if —2ey 
could take it. 

The whole « 21- 
omy of the vi +g¢ 
is displayed fc. us. 
We see it & 4 
social unit, nd 
we are show. its 
individuals on by 
one. The gaie 45 
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well as the struggle shines through 
the pages : the moments when, thanks 
larecly to the broad humanity of ‘‘ the 
Reverend,” the religious and social 
age summed up in the words 


2 ureh” and “chapel” was bridged, 
th rts and pastimes, the calm 
d tic interiors as well as the 
$\ outdoors with its toils of 
s( and harvest. 

~LLAGE METHODISM 

vhere have I found a finer 
ac of village Methodism than in 
th yk. Like the young Arnold 
Be Mr. Home was steeped in 
M m, and he looks back on it 
wi lerance tinged with affection. 
Be n his Journal, has an account 
of Jrg on a depressing Winter 


ni ugh the London streets and 
yon a chapel from which the 
nc ymn-singing surged out. He 
li or a while, ‘“‘and,’’ he writes, 

the thought of my youth.” 


A yan parson once said to me: 
y Bennett understood every- 
tl bout Methodism except its 
s( )f Mr. Home we may truth- 
full that the soul of those village 
en sts is here laid bare by a 
tei and loving hand. 

m these pages it is to be 
ga d that the author is still living 
in eckland. His publishers an- 
noi..e a new novel dealing with 
Mili‘ary Intelligence. I hope it will 
be an enormous success, so that he 
will feel that he may again, and with 
safety, turn to a novel of this district, 
which has produced no finer writer 
than himself. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ WORKS 


There is not much that is new to 
be said about Richard Jefferies at this 
time of day. One either knows him 
and likes him or one doesn’t, and those 
who know him cannot be too grateful 
to Mr. Samuel J. Looker for his efforts 
to introduce him to those who don’t. 
Mr. Looker has now compiled a col- 
lection of Jefferies’ writings under the 
title Richard Jefferies’ London (Lutter- 
worth Press, 8s. 6d.). In the course 
of his short life Jefferies spent a good 
deal of time in and about London, and, 
like W. H. Hudson, he could not help 
being aware of the way in which 
fragments of country life subsisted 
within the great synthetic web of the 
metropolis, It was not merely birds 
and trees and water that attracted 
him. He was sharply aware of the 
beauty that man creates for himself, 
and in the statues of the British 
Museum and the pictures of the 
National Gallery he found much 
refreshment. 


LONDON’S MILLIONS 

In this book Mr. Looker has 
assembled Jefferies’ London writings 
from many sources. Despite the many 
attractive things to be found in it, 
Jefieries was disturbed rather than 
exalted by the spectacle of the mighty 
city. Looking at the crowds rushing 
hither and thither within it, he asks : 
“Where will be these millions of to- 
day in a hundred years? But, further 
than that, let us ask where, then, 
will be the sum and outcome of their 
labour? If they wither away like 
Summer grass, will not at least a 
Tesu't be left which those of a hundred 
year hence may be the better for? 
No, sot one jot! There will not be 
any um or outcome or result of this 
ceas. “ss labour and movement; it 
van: .es in the moment that it is done, 
and . a hundred years nothing will 
be t cre, for nothing is there now. 
Ther will be no more sum or result 
than ccumulates from the motion 
of @ cvolving cowl on a housetop. 


Nor do they receive any more sun- 
shine during their lives, for they are 
unconscious of the sun.” 

This is from The Story of My 
Heart, and emphasis to this pessi- 
mistic view is given by the strange 
romance called After London, pub- 
lished two years later and two years 
before Jefferies died, in his thirties. 
Mr. Looker ends his collection with 
an extract from this work, a haunting 
picture of the malarial swamps and 
pestilential fens in which the bones 
of the great city rot and fester and 
poison the air. This job has altogether 
been well done. 


PENETRATING WRITING 

Save as a journalist, Mr. L. P. 
Hartley is not a prolific writer, but 
all that he writes deserves the atten- 
tion of those who enjoy contact with 
a sensitive mind and a delicate, pene- 
trating fashion of writing. Delicacy, 
indeed, is usually penetrating. The 
stiletto gets deeper than the trun- 
cheon. Mr. Hartley’s new book is a 
novel called The Shrimp and _ the 
Anemone (Putnam, 8s. 6d.). It is a 
study of a small, imaginative boy’s 
reactions to the circumstances and the 
people about him. If you know the 
work of Mr. Forrest Reid, you will 
have some measure of Mr. Hartley’s 
method and success. 


The key point about young 
Eustace is that he is what the psycho- 
logists would call an introvert, and 
nearly everyone he was in contact 
with was an extrovert. This was true 
even of the one who did the best for 
him, his slightly older sister Hilda : 
though physically sympathetic, she 
never really understood what was 
happening in Eustace’s mind. As for 
the rest of them: his dull and un- 
imaginative father, his fussy, efficient 
aunt, and the brazen little exhibition- 
ist Nancy for whom he had a child’s 
precocious passion: all these seemed 
to exist for no other reason than to 
throw spanners into his delicate 
mental mechanism. 


WELL WORTH MEETING 

Eustace’s at first shrinking and 
then appreciative contact with an old 
lady disfigured by illness is his main 
spiritual adventure, and Mr. Hartley 
manages this difficult subject with 
great understanding. We hope that 
Eustace learned his lesson: that 
behind the ugly-physical there may be 
great riches of the spirit, that things 
are not always what they seem, and 
that it is as well not to accept either 
bogeys or fairies till they have pro- 
duced their identity cards. But even 
when we leave him, Eustace still has 
a long way to go. He is well worth 
meeting. 


2 
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ILLUSION 


CROSS the fields grown plain 
with Autumn 

A host of brown birds swirl and 
hover, 

Then, held against the wind, de- 
fenceless 

They fall like husks. 





Illusion over. 


A sheet of dead leaves hides the grass 

That is long faded, tired of growing; 

My heart that leapt to see wings pass 

Drops like a stone. The cold wind 
blowing 


Searches trees and strips the heather 

Of sweetness, blasts the backward 
flower. 

Delight has strangely lost its savour 

And love itself outworn the hour. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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MOTOR INOUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE DISTRIBUTION +» MAINTENANCE 








is 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
porularly known as “ Bart’s ”—was founded by tle monk 
Rahere about the’ year 1123. Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood in 1616, once taught at “ Bart’s” 
Medical School. In 1907 the casualty and out-patients’ 
department was opened. Prior to 1939 total attendances in 
these two sections averaged 440,000 a year. 
With its fine 800-year-old history, “‘ Bart’s ” calls to mind 
what millions throughout the world say of Champion Plugs, 
“* There’s Dependability for you !” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE PETROL AND 
IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


CHAMPION 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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ING EVENING DRESS RETURNS 


(Left) Magnificent plum and gold brocade 
cut on medizval lines with a pointed bodice 
and full skirt. Marshall and Snelgrove 


@ (Below) Sheath frock with slit skirt. 
Hydrangea biue marocain with silver aid 
gold studding down the front. Sequir: bag. 
Both are from Debenham and Fr ebody 





PHOTOGRAPHS DERMOT CONOLLY 


frock. More parties are being given and the possi- 

bility of a basic petrol ration has added an impetus 
to this desire for a return to more formal dressing. The veto 
on private cars and the dearth of taxis had almost killed the 
long frock in London. Simplicity and the slim silhouette remain 
with the long frocks as with the short, but, while most of them 
are so straight in cut as to be almost devoid of movement, 
they all have a touch of glamour about them somewhere, an 
exotic beaded or ribbon belt, a necklace collar of jewels that 
ties over the plain neckline, one huge gathered pocket drawn 
up by lamé ribbons, sparkling jewelled or jet buttons. And 
almost all of them are worn with enchanting evening hats, 
for the evening hat and headdress has returned with the long 
frocks. 

The majority of the long-skirted frocks are in heavy rayon 
crépes and marocains, some in brocade and lamé, fine. wool, 
velvet, a few in printed silks. There are as many in colours as 
in black, and it is the glowing colours of precious stones or clear 
incisive pastels, particularly blues, that are the favourites. 
The sheath silhouette, generally beltless, but with the waistline 


NEW feeling for elegance has emerged this Winter and 
A brought about the revival of the ankle-length evening 
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Gift S ug gestions 


for 
MEN 
Wool Ties 


J. 120. ‘ Munrospun ’’ — Scottish 
made wool ties are ideal for country 
wear. Blues, Browns, and Greens to 
tone with tweeds. |= 
1 coupon, post 3d. ob 


Leather Waistcoats 

J.121. Brown leather waistcoats lined 
with wool fleece. No pockets. Wind 
resisting. For civil or military wear. 
Sizes 38, 40 arid 42 only. 


5 coupons. 

4.0.8 
Wool Scarves 
J. 123. Khaki fleeced wool scarves. 
A gift idea for men in the services. 


1 3 & 
phy 2 Gin 
Khaki Socks 


J.122. Heavy weight short leg 
ribbed wool. Sizes 104, 11,1 


2 coupons. 2/83 


post 3d. 


GORRINGES 
GAZETTE 


2 issues. 
Xmas 


Mi 
November 


















PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 




















defined by a shaped band or 
geometric cutting, holds first 
place. This sheath frock has a 
décolletage cut away noticeably, 
not low judged by pre-war stan- 
dards but definitely more so than 
for some years. It is either a V, 
heart-shaped, square or wedge. 
Sleeves are all lengths from the 
short ruched sleeves of Rahvis to 
the long tight sleeves of the 
gorgeous medieval brocades 
shown at Marshall and Snel- 
grove. Fichu sleeves and cape 
sleeves are giyen to the dresses 
in lighter materials with a godet 
movement in the skirts. Hart- 
nell shows a charming black 
crépe frock, slim as a pencil, with 
a bolero top stiff with gold braid, 
looped intricately in an Eastern 
pattern. Digby Morton makes 
his slim dinner dresses from the 





























Victorians and cuts away the 
neckline into a low wedge. These 
are the frocks that set off the 
wide encrusted baroque bracelets and necklines to perfection. On 
the other side of the picture there are the pastel marocains sparkling 
with diamanté and crystal studding, so slim about the skirts as to 
be almost a “hobble.’’ These are prettiest in blues and almond greens. 


Si™ sheaths of black skirts with fancy evening blouses or lamé 
jackets are another favourite style of the Winter. The skirts are 
generally in black velvet or crépe, some with a high shaped corselet 
top, others with a deep shaped flounce from the knees. Mr. Luker 
of Jay’s has designed an evening blouse and skirt outfit for the new 
Aimée Stuart play which is to be produced in Paris next month. 
The skirt is black and has two blouses, a chartreuse chiffon with a 
low V neckline, a folded bodice, long immensely full sleeves and a 
green chiffon sash that ties round over the high corselet top of the skirt 
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with long ends streaming down 
The second blouse, in striped 
plum and fuchsia satin, has shor 
sleeves and is tailored like a shirt. 
Strassner feature the same kind 
of outfit; a black velvet’skirt has 
a flame romaine blouse with , 
low décolletage and short sleeve 
as well as a long-sleeved tailored 
jacket, high at the neck, jy 
gleaming aquamarine and Silver 
brocade. Jay’s are shoving q 
number of the striped satin 
shirts in rich contrasting hades 
which turn a dark tailo: -made 
into a dining-out frock <ad go 
equally well with a long black 
skirt for dancing on the most 
formal of occasions. 
Everywhere, with — very- 
thing, are the gayest e ening 
hats. And if you do not » ear a 
hat, your cotffure is piled ap so 


rich black broché silks of the Long gloves in French suede, a gold serpent bracelet, a compact in grained elaborately and has so nany 
leather. The White House bows, flowers or combs - dded 


here and there that it tak 2s on 

the appearance of a hat. Tur- 
bans hide almost all hair but a smooth roll at the back -nd a 
widow’s peak on the forehead. The more exotic the materi.| the 
smarter the turban. Chalk-white turbans are terrific with a1 all- 
black outfit; so are towering fur or angora busbies. Alexandra 
toques in tulle with a nodding plume and a flower nestling here 
and there are shown by Erik; so are tiny discs of velvet sailors 
foaming with ostrich and tied on with yards of tulle veiling. These 
hats are worn well on top of the head in true Edwardian fashion, 
and the hair is swept up to them. Skull caps sparkling with sequins 
and fluttering’ bows are shown for the woman who wears her hair 
down or cut to a shortish curly shingle. Handbags in delicate bro- 
cades, sequins and diamanté have appeared to accompany the 
formal dresses and hats. So have a variety of capes, boleros, jackets 
and tunics in furs. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct ge opened. Solutions 





ACROSS 


CR O S) SW O R D N O. G 4 2 5. yg emg nursery he makes his 


8. Are they the soldiers who cry, “Rise, 
danger.!’’ ? (10) 


(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 772, COUNTRY LIFE © Genel (6 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the . Tew ) ’ ° ; ; 
first post on Thursday, November 16, 1944. 10. Sweet and brown; keep it dry in spite ofa 


contrary suggestion (5, 5) 





16. Is it in handy containers nowadays for the 
road-hog’s dinner? (3, 4 

17. What the hospitable may keep open (5) 

18. A cad about a hundred turns round in India 


Mg OV. i i NotTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13, Heartless Barbara (5) 
t ‘ii | 2 


(5) 
19. Pluto occupies most of the dish (3) 
20. If the place were south-east it would give us 
pause (3) 
. Tanganyika river with laughing mouth? (5) 
22. Ink helps to make a slit (5) 
23. Does the music of the sea provide him with 
his obvious tune? (7) 
25. Attack suddenly (3, 2) 
28. Did Gilbert intend them for the baby? (3, 7) 
31. Not transparent (6) 
32. The men love laughs at (10) 
33. With regard to what’s dispatched you are 
right to be indignant (6) 


DOWN. 
. The shepherd’s is no petty offender (5) 
2 Certainly not unemployed (2, 3) 
3. The date Caesar ought not to have kept (4) 
4. Old scamp in Our Mutual Friend (4) 











5. Look in at Sardinia and you will find him (4) 
4 Chin-chin, in fact (6, 4) 
. ‘On the of Shannon, when Sheelali 

was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was as happy as |.’ 
11. Impels (5) —Thomas Campbell (5, 5) 
12. Shakespeare provides much of it (3) 
13. Cite (6) 


14 and 29, Jerome dramatised his passing (5, 5, 4) 

15. They’ve 354 days apiece, and you'll say it’s 
all moonshine (5, 5) 

16. He’s not so learned as you might think. (6) 

20. Leaden mass, but rather fruity (5) 

24. One is said to be as like as another (3 





































Name. 
26. Lap it (anagr.) (5) 
taEr., BEve., as.) 27. I’d a house in ts state—you’ll easil: spot 
Address, it f (8) 
28. Orion’s glittering girdle, perhaps (4) 
29. See 14 ‘ 
SOLUTION TO No. 771. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 30. More than one of 24 upset in church ( 
‘BOB MARTIN’ . appeared in the issue of November 3, will be announeed ne: wt week. ps 
diti ACROSS.—1, Toad-in-the-hole; +. 10, Notes 1, . a 12, 10: 
ndition p Upas; 13, Heath; 14, Wren; 17, addens; 18, Satinet; 19, Aspires: h i 0. 77 ‘Ss: 
ss fowder Tablets 2, Coracle; ‘4, Toes; 25, Smear; 26, Dial; 4 Aviator: 30, Idiotic: The winner of Crossword N 
H 31, Startin int. DOWN.—2, utwar , Dais; uggets; 5, 
\ keep dogs fit Hearths; e Rites 7, Long run; - insubstantial; 3 Round the clock: Mrs. J. R. Beagley, 
15, F ; 16 Stork; 20, Predict: 1, Samurai; asing; Clifton: = 
27, Star; 28, Dido. ’ 15, Roland Way, London, S.V 
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MEREDITH. (Wholesale), 29, BRUTON STREET. LONDON. W. | 
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The WHYS 
and the 


WHEREFORES 
of WOOL 


In Pure Wool nature has 
provided the finest protec- 
tion known. Sudden changes 
of temperature of the body 
are prevented and the greatest 
health protection is afforded 
under all conditions. Modern 


Hygiene acclaims it the essen- | 
tial material for Babies’ and q | / 
Children’s Underwear. / 


The Chilprufe Special Process not only enhances the natural 
protective qualities of the Selected Pure Wool, but brings out 
the remarkable softness so sympathetic to tender skins—and 
it is rendered unshrinkable. 

Chilprufe garments are designed by specialists with long 
experience in making garments which allow the complete 
'reedom of movement necessary to healthy young bodies. The 
name Chilprufe guarantees workmanship and finish of the 

ighest standard. 


At present made for Infants_and Young Children only. 


CHILPRUFE 


!'S PURE WOOL MADE PERFECT 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
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| BRUCE CHURCH ~_ 
; i on 
| Mattes ata lp 
STORNAWAY 
Brown only - - - - 50/9 
MAYBURY 


Brown/Beige Biue/Rose 
Wine / Forget - me - not ‘ 
Green/Tan- - - - - 49/- 


For personal shoppers only. 


Russell ¢ B 


BRANCHES AT... 
-@ 4 BEDFORD, BROMLEY, CHICHESTER, CROYDON, EALING, 
“Seg! EASTBOURNE, GUILDFORD, HERNE BAY, LEYTONSTONE, 
RYDE, SEVENOAKS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, STREATHAM, 
TORQUAY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, AND WINCHESTER. 
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E best face forward... 


* Tf you have any war-time beauty problems 
write to Mary Foster, the Yardley Beauty 
Consultant. She will be very glad to help. 


You are never lovelier 
than when you seem 
entirely natural, and 
Yardley know so well 
that looking natural is 
one of the subtlest arts. 
So, of course, you 
should always ask for 


““ Yardley’s.” 


They appear in war-time 
packings nowadays, and 

you may have to search a 
little for them. But they 
still have all the qualities 


you know and trust 


* BOND STREET POWDER 
* BEAUTY CREAMS 
* HAND CREAM 


* TOILET SOAP 
(Lavender & Rose Complexion) 


* LIPSTICK and refills 
* ROUGE 


*TALCUM POWDER 
(Lavender & April Violets) 


YARDLEY 388 OLD BOND STREET . LONDON 





